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MAJOSES  Eoffri^  tTxm  hcQiz  sfpesrrimw  preRserenfur^  e^ia^  virijv  jrca— 

itus.  coH^iis^  qu  am-  &onis  pr  nil  i  k^  paCrata.  fiait,.    Qui  ppc  apudi  iilee  Jtae  SieS^ 

SA£X.osir»  Oca^  z.  die-  Kep^  ccdsizacdisti. 


Mt   IhLAR  IjOiKlf, 

1  FRANKLY  adinak  that  a  .priraleif  Aiifwcr  tE»  a  |»iiT2*R 
•*  Letter  ts  a  ri>o<ie  «l"  (t«Hrretp<!iG.^e!iJGe-  arS  Seait  aBjafinat,  zsadi 
facft  as  io  ks  firft  imprTdSoris.  caasjaat  :&[£  «£  ^^ioig  yea  ass  ora- 
eafjr  fenfatacHi.  Bat  1  'JliaLfi  aot  cfer  at^-  apolog;^  ;  for  the. 
imx%  are  imhapp&iy  lacK,  as.  t€B  jcEttity  toiic^  grea-aex  eaiccn- 
trkrdes  of  candod:  w  Ijerever  tbe  mteaSifflas  Is.  good. 

Yoar  L^crdStip's.  SeKer  fincsa  Casfik;  H<m-ard,  IosekJ  use  at 
Tsnbrixlgt  WcBs,  wiaere  1 1^  been  iciSDe  weets  emdca^cusr- 
ing  to  d:iveit  Iti's  pfeafaM:  rscofleffi«5SK,  &y  waiadermg  ^sSjout 
a^ne^MtoKtrhood,  'v/Mcb;,  iit  diies-aat  period  of  <Kar  Mifioirj, 
Ixas  beea  the  Ccts^e  of  cio  vxicy  zssd  raeaasxCf  of  Liore  aiiid  tice 
Mnfcs,  rf  rcp^  cKiSipattoa  arwf  feftivi^.  Yossr  reftefticttss 
recaHec!  me  to  tuaes^  sq  wEucb  rosaaaaz  zu-d  poetry  aod 
mirth  are  no  more.  They  led  tne  to  look  very  fcriotrfJy  in- 
to the  Gtaation  of  owr  country,',  sad  to  entleavoor  to  form  a 
jaft  eftimarr  of  the  palinc  di^aides  and  reSibarces.  Having 
tlefcribed  ia  fhort,  but  comprehenfive  tertas,  the  cJocdb 
which  darken  our  political  horizon  in  evcry^  point  of  the 
conrpafs,  you  express  yo«r  doubts,  whether  yoa  may  not  fee 
matters  blacker  thaa  tliey  reaRy  are,  uatier  the  orcumftan- 
ces  of  having  lived  fome  time  in  retirement,  and  with  little 
more  intelligence  than  is  to  be  collc^ed  from  printed  news- 
papers. 

With  refpecb  to  the  v  ant  of  all  o£Scia]  information,  I  am 
at  leaft  on  a  par  with  your  Lorclflup :  Unemployed  in  any 
adive  line  of  public  bufind's,  1  am  in  pofleflion  only  of  fuch 
materials  as  are  acceflible  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
lias  leifure  and  inclination  to  make  nfe  of  them.     But  your 

Lordihip 
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LoiMfliip  will  permit  me  to  exprefs  a  doubt,  whether,  even 
fo  circumftanced,  we  are  not  the  more  likely  to  fee  the  ge- 
neral profpe<fls  in  a  juft  point  of  view. 

On  my  return  to  this  place,  I  covered  my  table  with  books 
of  maps  and  gazettes  of  former  wars  ;  with  lills  of  fleets  and 
armies  ;  with  printed  accounts  of  the  public  debt  and  inte- 
refts ;  with  abftrafts  of  annual  fervices  and  of  ways  and 
means  ;  with  Excife  compares  and  Cuftom-houfe  returns  : 
In  /hort,  with  all  that  farrago  of  dead  letter  and  arithmetic 
which  is  the  beft  fpeciHc  againft  the  wanderings  of  the  ima- 
gination. In  plain  words,  I  have  tried  earnellly,  with  the 
help  of  fuch  imperfecft  inftruftions  as  are  within  my  reach,  to 
fee,  things  as  they  are  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  all  our  hopes 
and  fears  refpecTiing  the  public  interefts  and  the  public  fafe- 
ty,  are  idle,  and  in  fome  degree  mifchievous,  unlel's  we  have 
previoufly  ufed  our  beft  diligence  to  appreciate  the  real  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  nation,  as  far  as  they  are  refpeclively  open 
to  us.  This  is,  however,  one  of  thofe  barren  truths  which 
feldom  generate  any  effect :  It  is  witliin  the  reach  of  every 
man's  obfervation,  but  lies  dormant  and  unprodudlive  ;  as  it 
would  poffibly  have  continued  to  do  alfo  in  my  mind,  if  your 
Lordlhip's  letter  had  not  awakened  my  attention  to  it. 

Seeing  now,  from  this  enquiry,  or  believing  that  I  fee, 
much  foTid  ground  for  hope,  and  none  for  deijpondency,  I 
truft  I  (hall  find  fome  fatisfaction  in  ftating  the  reafons  of  ray 
faith.  It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  thofe  reafons  are 
drawn  from  materials  accefhble  to  all  the  world  ;  they  may 
perhaps  receive  fome  colouring  from  a  friendly  intcrcourfe 
Avith  men  of  all  opinions  and  perfiiaiions  ;  as  well  as  from  a 
difpofition  to  think  better  of  mankind  in  general,  and  ei'pe- 
cially  of  our  cotemporaries,  than  has  of  late  years  been 
fafliionable. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  talk,  which  I  have  undertaken,  it  has 
been  my  intention  to  avow  unrefervcdly,  and  without  re- 
fbraint,  fuch  general  ideas  as  oc(:ur  in  the  refult ;  and  this  I 
fhall  now  do,  not  fecking  the  reputation  of  ability,  for  I  know 
myfelf  and  the  folly  of  fuch  a  purfuit  too  well  ;  but  bccaufe 
it  is  my  earneit  v  ifii  to  flit-w  and  to  promote  a  dilpofitioa 
towards  canJour  and  inoderation,  \\hich  1  conceive  to  be 
the  Hioft  important  ^f'all  public  VJrtues  iu  the  prefent 
moment. 

'  1  hat  great  crripires^  are  never  overthrown  by  fortune, 
*  and  that  the  taiiles  of  public  ruiii,  though  often  accelerat- 

'  ed 
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'  ed  by  external  injury  and  violence,  always  exifl,  in  the  firfl; 
*  initance,  within  the  focicty  itfelf,  and  may  be  traced  in  its 
'  hiftory,'  is  a  pofition  on  which  we  hav^e  occaiionally  con- 
verfed  with  little  difference  of  opinion,  'i'lie  train  ol"  ideas 
to  which  the  recollection  of  that  point  will  lead  your  Lord- 
ihip,  is  particularly  favourable  to. my  prefent  objecl: ;  for  it 
will  not  only  explain  Ibme  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
that  juft  efthnate,  which  we  wiih  to  form,  of  the  ftate  of  the 
public  dillrefi'es,  but  will  tend  to  give  us  a  clearer  in(ight  in- 
to the  main  fpriiigs  and  fources  of  them.  It  will  alfo  appear, 
that,  though  the  general  principles  of  political  acHon  and 
judgment  are  the  fame  among  ali  mankind,  there  are  fome 
clafies  of  charafter  either  peculiar  to  our  countrymen,  or 
which  at  leaft  do  not  prevail  to  a  fmiilar  degree  in  any  other 
nation  under  Heaven. 

It  is  impoflible  not  to  admire  that  benevolence,  which, 
with  a  difpofition  to  promote  the  general  intereits  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  applies  its  firft  and  beft  exertions  to  the 
benefit  of  that  particular  fociety  that  has  the  ncarefl  claim 
to  them.  But  the  undiftinguilhing  benignity,  which  profcl- 
fes  to  think  with  equal  affedtion,  and  to  talk  with  equal  phi- 
lanthropy of  all  the  world,  and  of  every  individual,  is  de- 
fervedly  coniidered  either  as  a  vicious  affediation,  or  extreme 
weaknels,  or  both.  (.,-■- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oppofitc  turn  of  cfiaratTter,  though 
perhaps  the  vice  of  more  active  and  Wronger  minds,  is  not 
lefs  fatal  to  true  judgment :  This  is  a  diipcuition  to  afhime  a 
tone  of  malignity,  with  certain  pretenfions  to  fhrewdnefs ; 
to  fpeak  ill  of  every  public  inan,  and  of  every  public  meafurej 
and  with  an  unbridled  zeal  of  invective  to  overleap  all  bounds 
of  moderation  and  candour.  '        '   -'  < 

There  is  a  third  principle  of  felf-deceit,  v.hichis  lefs  weak 
and  more  genuine  than  the  firft  that  I  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  inhnitely  more  amiable,  though  not  lefs  mifchievous 
than  the  fecond  :  Your  Lordfliip  will  perhaps.be  aware,  that, 
1  mean  that  perfonal"predik'clion,  th^t  attachment  to  iocial 
connedtions,  which  is  natural,  and  perfectly  virtuous,  when 
kept  within  bounds  ;  but  the  gentle  dominion  of  the  focial. 
qualities  over  the  brcafls  of  men,  which  in  private  life  forms 
one  of  the  finell  effects  in  the  whole  view  of  nature,  is  apt, 
when  applied  to  political  action,  to  degenerate  nito  an  unre- 
lenting tyranny.  It  is  rarely  found  th^tconhderable  bodies 
of  men,  who  have  acted  long  together  m  public,  can  be  faid 
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pT  bc"  either  ingenaotis  or  canxTuf.  I  do  not  recolktl  sfiat 
cither  spuhet  hp.s  ever  been  applied  ia  hiftorj'  t<D>  sny  party  ; 
a  party-raan  i&  i'liFC  fo  be  approved  by  ids  own  fet  for  what- 
ever promotes  she  coawBOft  ebj!e«5l  6>#  she  day,  OvcrbearisHg 
clamour,  contempt  oi* ai>tagoni£ts,  and  2  pestinacintB  adher- 
fttce  tiG- argi;MaeQtSy  a  tiionfand  tinaes-  repeated^  and  a  shoufantf 
tiirtes  refuted,  iornt  she  briiliaat  accotnpIifhnieaEs,  th£-  toiidi 
pinsofo  ©f  Hieifit ;  dsA  that  delioxyr  ©f  j»ift  iesEsimsat,  wiuch 
is.  the  pleaiaateit  cliarmTierittis:  oi  iadLviduaia,  i&  fooa  Loit  2- 
Biklit  liie  applaafes  of  coraitincd  frierids. 

There  is  i  fourtk  vice  in  pafisic^  iJiicoffiffln,  irkkS:,  wfiethfir 
fomided  in  fonxe  ccmftitutioaal  poiillasninaityy  oar  is  aa  acqiiir- 
«d  aiorcKenefiT;,  ey  ki  a  de&e  to  Sievr  mgeiamty  and  for«6ghe 
fi^epioff  to  thuK  of  the  reft  ©f  ciankind,  prcDdiices.  a;  fingulax 
eftecL  Tlie  men  alluded  ta  herer,  wreli  ev^ry  dbfer^tioa  «t> 
pFOve,  that  their  own  cctmtry  is,  and  in  the  natural  coBxfe  of 
things.  oBght  s.c«  be,  niiaed  :  Tiiey  ooiderval'je  he?  yei'eurces^ 
and  •xsg^erate  thofe  el  her  riv^k  ;  they  are  fo*  weS  perfoad- 
ed-  that  the  virtiious  ilrsrggfes;  of  their  conatrytaen  are  vain 
and  fruit.leHs,  that  th^y  kam  by  decrees  to  cenfLder  them  a& 
weaky  aa«f  evcK  wkbsd  j  the  optics  of  thel'e  men  aare  fo 
ftrzngehr  iasmcd,  that  thej'  i€e  every  thing  in  a  dvthwted  aiul 
frighti».xl  ^pe  j  the  jeyl-ets  regiosjs  ©f  their  knagHia£i«i&  are 
filkd  with  *  znores  raft  aiid  defarts  idii:  ;*  they  produce  no- 
thin  bat  *  gorgons^  hydras,  and  chirsiens,  dire  ;*  a  d«creai"e 
©f  popeJation,  a  decline  of  commerce,  a  fiiiare  of  siavai  fwrce, 
a  relaxatioE  of  nasiosal  vigour,  the  loia  of  our  chief  refoor- 
ees,.  and  the  impending;  hand  of  an  angry  providence.  Thejr 
talk  for  ever  omine  maufpicaio ;  they  kam  alfo  to  derive  a  fa- 
lisfa'^on  and  httle  triumph  from  evcr\,''  event  that  feem^  to 
conHrm  their  do<ltrines  ;  and  if,  in  the  vsrioiis  courfe  of  c- 
ventj,  a«y  one  of  the  calsEaities  winch  they  have  announced, 
iliould  take  place,  they  are  from  tliai  moment  like  the  Paris 
aiirologcr,  who  having  failed  ior  fourteen  years  in  an  annua! 
prediction  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  pronounced  himl'eif  in- 
fallible, becaufe  his  fifteenth  prophecy  was  verihed. 

'1  he  reverfe  of  this  (et  of  men  are  our  optimifk  m  political 
faitli — men  who  are  determined  to  beheve  that  every  polllhle 
event  is  crediuable  to  the  ijovcrnnient,  and  benehcial  to  the 
Slate,  under  >vhicb  they  hve.  Having  heard  that  the  pro- 
duce of  commodities  is  in  proportion  to  the  confumption,  they 
can  believe  that  populatioii  is  btU:  promoted  by  ^\  v.rs  and  c- 
loigrations :  They  can  perfuade  thenil'elves  that  a  public  debt 

is 
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a$  a  publk  bewefit ;  that  it  Is  an  adual  accclTiOTi  of  fo  mtkik 
property  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  fiind  of  circulation  for  the 
i'upport  of  jDommerce  and  agrioihure  -  that  every  new  tax 
creates  a  new  abiihy  an  the  l'ub}e<2:  to  bear  it,  and  that  every 
oncreafe  of  Rational  burdeos  increafes  proportioRahly  the  in- 
-dultry  of  the  people.  They  beJieve  in  tlie  infaliibility  of  a 
iyftem,  without  regard  t©  circumftances-;  wherever  that  iyf- 
tem  is  concerned,  they  think  pa-feverauce  and  fuccefs  are 
fynoninieiiG  terms  ;  and^  in  ihorr,  can  convince  themfelves 
that  the  poffible  loi's  of  many  flourilliing  provinces  is  amply 
compenfated  hy  the  conqueft  of  a  Jittle  peUiiential  ifland. 

I'hefe  gendemen,  being  ■*  bieft  with  a  (et  phrafe,'  courtly 
in  their  manner,  plaulible  in  their  <loftrines,  and  difcourfing 
generally  according  to  the  v/ilhes  and  interefts  of  the  circle 
in  which  they  liv£,  gain  many  profelytes  to  themfelves,  ^nd 
do  much  mifchief  to  the  caufe  of  truth. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  men  who  poflefe  s  fort  of  ftate- 
«mpiricifrn,  and  carry  ah&Mil  with  them  a  fpecihc  for  every 
poflible  diforder  that  the  bady  politic  can  labour  under.  They 
have  all  the  confid-ence  of  undertaking  projectors,  and  all 
the  apathy  of  old  pradiitioners.  They  have  an  exclufive  faith 
in  their  owa  panacea,  and  are  fo  intent  in  adrainifterlng  it, 
that  they  never  think  of  diagnoftics,  nor  alk  atiy  queftions  a- 
bout  the  condition  and  circumftances  of  the  patient, 

I  put  totally  out  of  the  qudlion  a  feventit  fet  of  men,  wlto 
■enliil  with  amd  defert  from  all  or  anyof  thele  iiTeguiar  corps 
ofreafoners,  as  may  beit  fuit  the  interefts  or  objeel  of  the 
■day  5  who  are  not  defirous  to  believ^e  what  they  enforce,  but 
adopt  the  feveral  languages  of  general  benevolence,  indi&ri- 
minate  cenfure,  fbcial  honoiar,  foreboding  defpondency,  ill- 
founded  confidence,  and  political  quackery,  all  in  the  lajne 
breath  ;  sud  can,  from  habit,  enforce  fophii^try  and  falfehood 
with  more  vehemence  antiJ  ability^  than  they  cauld  diipZay  ia 
the  inv^eitigatior.  and  fnpport  of  truth. 

Leaft  oi  ail,  would  i  wi/h  to  mention  that  heterogeFseous 
clafsj  who  can  profefs  and  aj>parently  feci  a  ^oy  in  any  ca- 
lamity of  their  country,  becaufe  k  may  afFe<3:  the  fituatwnof 
I'orae  individual  u-Jwm  they  diflike;  who  are  fallen,  tliare- 
iorc,  aiid  Ijlent  ainidft  the  tidings  of  a  vi<5lory,  triumphant 
and  noily  upon  the  newsof -a  defeat.  The  inftaaces  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon.  They,  are,  however,  a  fort  of 
ilate  monilers,  which  providentially  have  the  curfe  of  ali 
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lufus  nature,  and  happily  for  the  world  do  not  prppagatc 
their  fpecies. 

•  It  fliould  I'eem,  that  all  thefe  lines  of  aberration  from  true 
judgment  are  fufficiently  diitinct  and  obvious  ;  and  that 
every  man  might  avoid  them  who  wifhes  in  political  life 
neither  to  deceive  himfelf  nor  to  miflead  others  ;  yet  your 
Lordihip  will  find,  tlu-otigh  all  the  bufiell  and  moft  enlighten- 
ed periods  of  our  hiitory,  that  nine- tenths  of  the  thinking 
part  of  the  nation  have  generally  addicted  themfelves  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  fedts  which  I  have  defcribed. 

Surely  then  it  becomes  every  man  who  has  made,  or  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  this  remark,  to  confider  how  far  his  own 
reafonings  are  free  and  unprejudiced  ;  and  accordingly  the 
firii  operation  of  the  mind,  towards  framing  a  juft  decifion 
upon  the  aclual  fituation  of  public  affairs,  fhould  be,  to  di- 
veil  itfelf,  if  poflible,  of  all  weaknefles  derived  from  paft  ha- 
bits of  intercourfe,  and  from  the  popular  altercations  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  it  v.ould  be  no  little  help  towards  this  end,' 
to  take  any  fubjed  of  prefent  controverfy,  and  to  examine 
how  it  is  treated  by  its  refpedive  abettors.  We  Ihould  next 
afk  ourfelves,  v.hether  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  ad- 
verfe  pofitions  ought  not  to  be  rejefted  from  all  farther  re- 
gard, as  the  language  of  idle  fpleen,  unbecoming  paffion, 
or  interelted  faliehood,  and  as  a  mere  refult  of  that  licen- 
tioufnefs  which  will  at  all  times  more  or  lefs  degrade  the 
generous  charader  of  this  country,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatcil  misfortune  that  belo  gs  to  us  as  a  people. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe  the  poflible  cafe  of  an  Eng- 
lilh  gentleman,  arriving  in  London,  after  thirty  years  reli- 
dence  in  the  inland  parts  of  China,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  his  country,  but  anxious  to  inform  himfelf  : 
Now,  if  amono-  other  matters  he-fhould  vvilli  to  attain  a  com- 
potent  notion  of  the  Miniiters  for  the  time  being,  and  of 
their  opponents  ;  and  if  he  fliould  happen  (which  is  alio  pof- 
fible)  to  have  two  near  relations  or  friends  of  different  fides 
in  the  fubjecl  of  his  enquiry,,  he  would  be  aflured  by  the  lirftj^ 
with  much  heat  and  declamation, 

*    That  the  affairo  of  the  King  and    Cotmtry   are  loofely, 

*  negligently,  and  treachcrcufly  managed  ;  that  the  Miniflers 

*  are  an  ignorant,  mercenarj'',    and   ablhrd   cabal  ;  rafh   int 

*  reiolving,.  but  flow  in  executing  ;  variable  in  their  princi- 

*  pies,  but  uniform   in  their  follies  ;  unfeeling  to  all  Ihame, 

*  but  incurring  daily  difgraces ;  without  fkill  to   recover  a 

*  misfortune. 
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'  misfortune,  and  without  prefence  of  mind  to  make  any  ufe 
'  of  an  advantage  ;  giddy  with  fuccefs,  and  iielplefs  in  ca- 

*  lamity  ;  wife  after,  danger,  and  diltraftied  in  it  ;  that  they 
'  have  brought  us  inco  great  wars,  bat  have  neglected  all 
'  preparations  at  home  and  all   alliances  abroad  ;  that  the 

*  empire,  under  their  management,  is  like  an  uuweil''y  gi- 

*  gantic  body,  whicli,  being  engaged  with  an  active  coaibi- 

*  tant,  receives  twenty  wounds,  before  it  can  return  one  : 
'  That  irrefolution,  barrennefs  of  invention,  want  of  enter- 
'  prife,  continual  delay,  defenlive  councils,  and  long  pro- 

*  tracl:ed  action,  are  tiie  charaCteriflics  of  their  v  ar-fyltem  ; 

*  That   though  the  resources   of  the   country  are  exhauifecl 

*  by  their  ilovenly  profufion  of  her  treafure,  they  afl'ert  that 

*  their  oeconomy  is  jjertect,  and  tiiat  the  public  purie   feels 

*  no  decay  :    1  hat  tlicugh  the  body  politic  has  all  the  figns 

*  of  death  upon  it,  they  yet  fay  all  is  well,  and  continue  as 

<  arrogant  and  aiTuming,  as  if  they  had  laved  the  very  people 
'  v/hom  their  folly  has  in  a  manner  rnmed  ■    iht  tii<:>   are 

*  growing  rich   \\  iiiilt  their  (.ouniry  becomes  poor;  are  as 

*  carelefs  of  the  public  honour  as  oi  their  own  •  and,  in 
'  ihort,  that  fuch  a  Miniitry  is  a  furer  engine  to  deii.ro/  the 

*  State,  than  any  tliat  its  enennes  can  brmg  againll  ii.' 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  would  be  itated  witn  niore  gcntle- 
nefs  of  expreliion,  but  with  an  equal  dilregard  of  all  tan» 
dour  : 

'  i  hat  there  is  in  this  kingdom  a  party  compofed   of  in- 

*  divitluals   of  all  del'crjptions  ;  that   many  of   them  pofl'efs 

*  high  family  prcteniions,  gi-eat  perl'onal  virtues,  and   very 

*  cxtcnlive  abiUties  ;  that,  however*  they  are  a  motely  con- 

*  gregation  of  the  divilions,  luodiviiions,  rents  ami  remnants 
'  of  former  parties,  brought  together  by  the  vanou-  calls  of 
'  good  and  bad  ambition,  by  the  fretfulnefs  of  reafonable 
'  and  unreafonable  puri'uits,  m  Ibnie  initances  by  the  uuac- 

*  countable  turns  of  natural  temper,  or  by  the  fuppcfed  im- 
'  porcance  of  having  their  names  on  fuch  a  niuitcr-roU  r 
'  That  the  leadhig  men  of  this  party  hate  ea.  h  other,  as 
'  well  from  old  recollection  as  from  recent  intercourfe  ;  that 

<  they  are  irreconcileable  to  each  other  in  all  the  r  princi- 
'  pies  of  government,  and  diifer  in  all  their  puri'uits,  pail, 
'  prefent,  and   to   come  :  That   in  the  long  concoction  ,,ad 

*  fermentation  of  fo  Itrange  u  mafs,  all  the  public  zeal  and 
t  public  virtue  have  funk  to  the  bottom,  and  qualities  of  a 
<:  light  and  more  malignant  fpirit  have  caiued   the   afcer.d- 

o  ant. 
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ant.  That  whatever  might-have  been  the  original  object 
of  this  part}'',  it  has  long  h:id  the  efFecls  of  a  combination 
formed  againd  all  good  government.  That  the  nation, 
indeed,  has  at  times  looked  towards  it,  in  the  hope  of  hav- 
iiig  weighty  Senators  and  refpedable  Statefinen  ;  but  that 
ilie  hitherto  has  found  in  them  all  the  littleneflts  of  mere 
adventurers  in  politics,  and  of  men  whofe  fole  drift  is  to 
gratify  perfonal  animolities  and  private  interefts.  That 
they  exhibit  a  childifh  intemperance  of  over-joy  on  any  ac- 
cidental appearance  of  acquiring  ftrength  and  numbers, 
and  a  malig:iant  rage  on  every  fympcom  of  a  contrary 
kind  ;  and  th.it  in  each  of  thefe  extremes,  they  appear 
equally,  without  feeling  for  the  public  fafety,  or  the  na- 
tional honour  :  That  they  grafp  violently  at  pov-er  which 
they  know  not  how  to  hold,  and  are  ready  to  fubvert  that 
Hate  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  govern.  That  fome- 
times  equivocal  in  their  expreilions,  but  ever  clear  in  their 
deligns,  they  mifreprefent  our  fituation,  undervalue  our 
r>dvantages,  and  magnify  our  difficulties  :  That  they  rejoice 
in  tiie  embarrairmcnts  of  government,  and  boaftot  having 
contributed  to  them  :  That  in  the  frenzy  of  debate  the/  can 
iupport  rebellion  by  jultifying  its  principles,  and  call  for 
foreign  war  by  declaring  that  we  are  unable  to  reliit  it  : 
Thut  bnilding  all  tlieir  hopes  on  the  bad  fortune  or  bad 
condud  of  tlie  ftate,  they  endeavour  to  increafe  the  dif- 
trelTes  which  they  themfelves  firft  occafioned,  by  expofmg 
our  weak  paits,  by  forciiig  into  public  difculllon  our  pre- 
parations, defigns,  expeditions,  and  ftrength,  and  thus 
render  themi'elves,  in  efFecl,  the  mofl  adive  fpies  and  in- 
telligencers that  our  enemies  can  have.  And  nnally,  that 
in  the  continued  difplay  of  a  conduct  fb  undignified  in  re- 
fpect  to  themfelves,  fb  degrading  to  the  honour  of  their 
country,  aixl  fo  mifchievous  in  all  its  confequences,  they 
have,  indeed,  fucceeded  in  forcing  their  country  to  the 
very  brink  of  dellruCtion,  but  have  loft  all  pretenfions  to 
the  confidence  of  a  brave,  gcni^rons,  anil  animated  people.' 
The  flranger  to  whom  thefe  frothy  declamations  are  ad- 
drefled,  if  he  had  any  tinm  to  obf'ervation  in  his  younger 
days,  would  reply^  *  This,  my  friends  !  is  an  old  Itory  of 
'  forty  years   ago  ;  the   fame  things,  in  the  fame  language, 

*  were  conlta-.itly  afTerted  and  retorted  between  the  oppoiite 

*  parties   of  th  it  time,  and  they   occnllonally  made  an   im- 

*  predion  on  that   fpecies  of  hearers  who  liften  only  to  one 

*  fider 
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'  fide  :  But  they  were  ever  confidered,  by  all  men  of  cool 

*  reflection  and  candour,  as  i'o  much  illiberaj  andunbecom- 

*  ing  impertinence,  which  proved  nothing  but  the  intereiled 

*  zeal,  or  fcurrilous  vehemence,  of  the  petty  retainers  of 

*  each  party.  It  is,  indeed,  poifiblc  that  there  may  at  all 
'  times  exill  individuals  of  jbiue  note  and  importance  in  a 
'  ftate,  uho  are  wretched  enough  to  dilregard  the  fafety 
'  and  increate   of  any  intt-relt  but  their  o\v  n,  and  weak  e- 

*  nough  to  lacrihce  the  moil  (acred  objects  of  their  country 

*  to  tlieir  own  paliions  ;  but  that  allbciations  conlilting  ol  the 

*  firit  men  in  a  great  empire,  Ihould  come  under  id  liliy  and 

*  io  fordid  a  predicament,  is  too  grofs  to  impofe  even  on  the 

*  common  fenfe  of  a  bamojeide ;   and  though  it  has  been  tlie 

*  vulgar  complaint  in  all  ages  and  places,  it  is  not  the  more 
'  credible  on  that  account.     But  give  me  your  proofs  ;   give 

*  me  facts  and  circumilances  ;  tell  me  what  h:is  happened, 
'  and  how  it  has  happened  J'  i"j.ere  would  open  anew  and 
ample  held  for  the  combat  of  mifreprer^ntacions,  and  the 
i'tranger  would,  in  the  refult,  find  it  neceflary  to  look  for 
verv  different  channels  of  intelligence., 

Ihe  truth  is,  and  1  am  glad  to  let  your  Lorddiip  uuder- 
ftand,  that  in  this  inllance  I  am  a  mere  plagiuriit ;  the 
charges  above  ifated  are  by  no  means  of  my  manufacturing  ; 
they  are  felefted  with  little  trouble,  and  nearly  verbut:;}^ 
from  .he  controverhes  of  1695,  betweeu  the  Whig  Miniltry 
of  William  III.  and  the  Tory  Oppolition  of  that  time.  I'he 
fame  exprelTions  croffed  over  into  diiferent  lines  of  fervice, 
under  the  Tcry  Miniltry  and  Whig  Oppolition  of  the  four 
laft  years  of  Q^ueen  Anne.  They  were  again  in  vogue  under 
Sir  Robert  AValpole,  and  furnifhed  the  print ing-prelles  with 
daily  employment,  and  daily  tautolog}^'  for  the  Ipace  of  nine- 
teen years.  Similar,  or  much  harfncr,  things  wefe  fatd  of 
the  iViiniiter  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  opponents  on  the 
other,  during  the  adminilti'ation  immediately  preceding  tiie 
preient.  And  the  very  iame  invedives  \Nill  be  applied,  in 
the  lame  manner,  fourfcore  years  hence.  If  any  adminilti-a 
tion  has  efcaped  them,  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  it  has 
either  been  Itijl-born,  or  has  perilhed  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  the  feeds  qf  party  and  of  faction 
thrive  mofl  in  the  riclieih  foils.  They  exift,  indeed,  but  are 
unproductive,  in  defpotic  governments  ;  in  a  couilitution  iik^ 
ours,  they  muii:  and  will  pre\'ail.  Men  have  a  natural  pro- 
peniity  to  divide  in  cpiuion  >  and  where\  er  the  government 

of 
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bt  a  country  is  fuch  ns  to  put  no  reftraint  upon   the  avowal 
of  ientinient^  every  tranfaclion^  and  every  nieal'urt  of  pub- 
lic note  and  importance,  has  its  refpective  ceniurers  and  ad- 
mirers.    The  individuals  of  each  fide  unite  into  parties  for 
mutual  fupport  ;  and,  \\hatever   may   be   the  predoniUiant 
moti\e  witii  each  uidivkiual,  whetlier  interefl,  paiiion,  prin- 
ciple, or  Ibcial  affection,  the  progreiiion  is  ahnolt  invariably 
the  I'zme.     I'he  over- active  zeal  of  iriends  gradually   railes 
tht.  hke  fpirit  in  antagoniits  ;  reafon  ceafes  to  be  the  counter- 
po;fe  of  paliion  ;  reientments   and   antipathies  take   place  ; 
and  the  uncandid  virulence  of  habitual  difl'ention  forms  itfelf 
into  a  fjitem.      i  hus   it   happens,  that   when    the   original 
caule  or  pretence  of  difference  has  cealed  to  be  material,  or 
even  v  hen  that  difference  is  totally  exhaulted  or  forgotten, 
the   diilinCtion  furvives^  and  is   even  maintained  with  new 
varmtli  and  obltJiiacy.     Nor  will  there  be  lefb  co-operation 
and  concert  in  all  party  mealures,  though  it  fhould  be  evi- 
dent and  notorious  that  few  of  the  leaders  agree  in  tlie  lame 
maxims  ol  conduct:,  or  even  though  the  principles  of  a  great 
proportion  ot  the  w  hole  may  have  become  more  reconcilcable 
to  the  fyfleni  of  their  antagoniits,  than  to  that  of  their  own 
friends.      1  he  party  once  formed  becomes  the  receptacle  for 
all  the  ill  humours  of  a  Hate,  the  point   of  union  ior  difap- 
pointed  expectations,  frullrated  ambition,  delperate  circum- 
i^ances,  avowed  and  fee  ret  refentments.     Fattion  opens  her 
arr  s  to  every  acceliion  of  maligi:iancy  ;  and  the  I'\ item  being 
thus  eAiblilhcd,  the  bulinels  oi  that  lyiLem  goes  forward  of 
couric,  and  with  as  little  rehe'ction  as  any  other  daily  occu- 
pation.    Every  dilputable  fubjcct  is  the  occaiion  of  mutual 
invectives,  which  neither  flow  from  the  heart  of  thofe  who 
n'e  them,  nor  reach  the  feelings  of  thole  againlt  whom  they 
are  directed.     *  It  is  unlucky  that  the  adveiiary  has  advanced 

*  what  is  right  and  fit  ;  we  mult  oppole  it  as  well  as  we  can  ; 

*  we  murt  not  permit  him  to '  carry  any  point  unmolelted.' 
Again,  *  We  nuit  conlefs,  among  ourleUes,  that  what  we 

*  have  advanced  is  miltaken  and  milchievous  ;  but  we  muft 

*  fupport  it  ;  we  mult  never  coniVi's  tnat  we  are  baffled.' 
Such  is  ever  the  language,  or  at  lealt  the  tondu^,  of  party  ; 
aVid  thus  it  is,  that  oppolite  parties  will  facriiice,  in  their 
ttirtis,  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of  the  public. 

^■' b'oT  is  this  contradiction  between  Icntiments  and  conduft, 
^'Tiich  in  perlonal  traniactiuns  would  be  deemed  dilingeruous 
and  uncrediiable,  by  any  means  a  pi-oof  tliat  the  individi.  ds 

of 
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of  the  party  do  not  pofTcfs  all  the  large  and  generous  fentl- 
ments  which  do  honour  to  human  nature.  Party  conformity 
is  a  perverfion  of  mmd,  inlenlibly  acvjuired  and  formed  into 
a  habit,  and  in  forae  degree  fanctiiied  by  hillory  ;  every  man. 
can  whilper  a  plaufible  apology  for  it  to  himfelf  and  to 
others,  eitiier  by  alledging  fome  peculiar  conlideration  in  his 
own  cafe,  to  w  hich  he  can  give  a  flattering  epithet,  or  by 
intimating,  that  the  circumitances  of  the  tmies  make  it  ne- 
cellary  to  aft  implicity  with  friends,  in  order  to  do  good, 
and  that  the  end  muii  juitify  the  means.    ,'  ^^■.,Jf,^  ,, 

Aniidil  the  humiliatmg  weaknelles  of'  bur  nature  which  I 
have  defcribed,  it  is  fome  confolatiou  to  reflect,  that  to  the 
divifions  and  civil  contefts  of  eminent  men  we  owe  that  con- 
ftitution  which  was  wont  to  be  our  happinefs  and  pride.  The 
genuine  ufe  of  fuch  divilions  is,   to  watch  over  the  political 
rights  of  the  people,    and  to  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
executive  power  ;  for  it  muit  never  be  forgotten  amongft  us, 
that  government  is  the  bufmefs  both  of  thofe  who  are  to  go- 
vern, and  of  thofe  whom  the  conilitution  has  inilituted  to 
controul ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  fay,  that  parties  fiill  continue 
to  be  falutary  and  beneficial,   not  only  as  a  check,  but  as  a 
fpur  to  executive  government ;  except  only  m  hen  they  main- 
tain oppofite  views,  aifecling  the  eflentials  of  the  conllitution, 
or  when  they  aft  with  intemperate  animofity  and  eagernefs 
in  times  of  foreign  negociation  and  foreign  wars.   When  the 
laft  mentioned  cafe  arrives  (and  it  ia  a  cafe  which  well  de- 
ferves  a  full  invelligation).   Inch  divifions  more  or  lefs  im- 
pede every  exertion  of  the  country,  and  more  or  lefs  accele- 
rate  every  public  difficulty  and  diltrefs,  in  proportion  as  the 
parties  are  compofed  of  men  of  rank,  abilities,  and  perfonal 
importance.     And  though  luch  men,  by  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  in  their  country,  are  obvioufly  moft  intereited  to  pro- 
mote its  well-being,  we  find  it  one  of  the  problems  of  hiflory, 
that  in  every  age,  and  in  every  nation,  the  mofl  enlightened 
and  honourable  minds  have  been  found  capable  of  counter- 
afting,  in  times  of  public  danger,  the  known  and  evident  in- 
terelts  both  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  of  themfelves.     An 
emulation  for  well-earned  honours,    a  rivahhip  for  public 
gratitude,  the  pre-eminence  of  intellcftual  faculties,  the  pre- 
ference in  wielding  the  national  forces,  are  all  objefts  which 
furnilh  juft  motives  to  the  exertions  of  active  and  generous 
minds.     But  in  countries  where  the  iituations  of  power  arc 
open  to  the  competition  of  all  candidates^  it  generally  happens 

that 
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that  the  contention  is  not  who  fhall  ferve  beft,  but  whofe  fer- 
vices  ihall  be  ui'ed  exclulively  of  another  ;  And,  with  refpeft 
to  this  country,  your  Lord/liip  will  recollecl_,  that  eonfiderable 
parties  have  hung  like  mill-itones  round  her  neck  in  all  her 
ilrugglcs  with  foreign  powers,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
prelent  hour.  To  allay  the  heat  which  mutual  Ihnvings  have 
itirred  up,  is  ever  the  hrft  object  in  the  coannencement  of 
our  wars.  "  Peace  at  home,  and  War  abroad,'*  has,  on 
inch  occalions,  been  the  text,  from  Mr  Davenant  down  to 
the  political  elfayilts  of  our  own  times  :  Recommendations  of 
unanimity  of  com'fe  accompany  the  royal  conimunications  of 
the  infult  received  :  A  coalition  of  parties  is  immediately  the 
topic  of  each  moderate  and  well-meaning  orator  who  moves 
the  addrefs  of  thanks  :  The  lullaby  of  faction  is  forthwith 
fung  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  the  triumphs  of  united  Bri- 
tons are  antipicated  by  others, 

*'  Whom  the  fifters  nine  infpire 

*'  With  Pindar's  rage,  without  his  fire." 

It  is  generally  found,  however,  in  the  refult,  that  the  cla- 
snours  of  faction  grow  louder  amidll  the  din  of  war. 

That  a  flate  may  be  fo  circumftanced  as  to  render  it  nei- 
ther a  wicked  nor  an  unwile  meafure  in  minifters 

*<  To  bufy  giddy  minds  with  foreign  quarrel," 
I  will  not  haflily  deny  ;  but  it  is  beyond  difpute,  that  fuch  a 
refinement  of  policy  would,  in  molt  inltances,  be  equally  pro- 
fligate and  abfurd  :  And  with  refped;  to  this  country  it  is  pro- 
ved,  both  by  rcafon  and  by  uniform   experience,  that  fo^ 
reign  wars  never  produce  union  among  parties  within  the 
kingdom.     It  will  indeed  fometimes  happen,  that  the  favour- 
able or  fmifter  events  of  wars  may  reduce  one  of  two  exifting 
parties  to  an  acquiefcence  in  the  good  will   and  pleafure  of 
the  other  ;  but   this  is   a  very  ditferent  conlKlcration,  and 
^vhat  no   more   refembles  union,   than   conqueft  reiembles 
peace.     If,  for  example,  the  govei-ning  party  could  enl'ure  a 
feries  of  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  fucceifes,  their  antago- 
nifts  for  power  might  polhbly  be  beaten  down  in  the  triumph. 
A  train  of  difgraces  and  calamities  may,  in  like  manner,  pro- 
duce  the  feceilion  or  annihilation  of  the   governing  party, 
but   the   e\"ents   of  a  commencing  war  in  an  extended   em- 
pire mull  be  chequered  and  fiuftuating  :  Thofe  events  which 
difpirit  one  party,  animate  the  other  ;  and  whenever  affairs 
are  unfavourable,   or  even  in  fufpence,   factions  are  molt 

powerful. 
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f>awerful.  War,  therefore,  does  not  naturally  produce  tt-i 
nion ;  in  general  it  produces  only  the  expectation  of  defeat- 
ing rivals  ;  and  as  foon  as  thofe  expeclatioas  fail,  the  animo- 
lities  are  higher  than  ever.  It  is  time  only,  and  the  fchool 
of  advedity,  that  can  bring  the  parties  of  this  country  to  hear 
of  thofe  conceilions,  which  mult  be  made,  where  new  con- 
dud:  is  to  be  reconciled  to  old  {}  fHms  ;  where  Ibme  preten- 
fious  are  to  be  waved  on  both  iiJes  ;  and  where  many  long 
fubfiiting  diiiicalties  are  to  be  fully  reconciled.  It  is  time 
only,  and  the  fchool  of  adverlity,  that  can  bring  them  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and  moderation  ;  and  after 
having  marred  and  weakened  the  common  interefts,  to  fSek 
tliaL  repole  and  reconciliation  which  it:  would  have  been  hap- 
py for  the  public  if  they  had  eltablillied  peaceably  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  hiterval  they  will  continue  deaf  to  ac- 
commodation, deaf  to  the  cries  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
will  drown,  in  a  perpetual  clamour,  the  ftruggling  groans 
of  their  country.  That  time  will  be  fpent  in  vain  and  end  • 
lefs  debates,  which  fliould  be  employed  in  aclion  and  in  exe- 
cuiiou.  Old  reproaches  will  be  renewed  ;  new  ones  will  be 
diicovered  or  invented  :  Every  meafure  taken  will  be  feverel^ 
examined  ;  every  meafure  propofed  will  be  thwarted  ;  every 
mealiire  conjecT:ured  will  be  difcuffed  and  canvalled  ;  fuj^po- 
fed  weaknell'es  will  be  ampliried  ;  the  public  refources  will 
be  depreciated  ;  aiKl  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  people  will 
be  perplexed  and  deprefled  by  thofe  who  have  the  ability  to 
make  the  worfe  appear  the  better  reafon.  In  a  word,  the 
national  interefts  being  fometimes  lacriiiced,  and  always  fub- 
erduiate  to  the  purpofes  of  party,  there  will  be  more  follici- 
tude  to  gain  an  advantage  at  home,  than  to  reduce  a  foreign 
and  dangerous  enemy.  Such  an  interval  is  indeed  cruel  to 
that  refpedlable  part  of  our  countrymen,  who  love  order  and 
detefl  faction ;  who,  attached  to  no  party,  and  hitherto  happy 
in.  the  independence  of  their  own  fituations,  are  julHy  anxi- 
ous tor  the  wcll-being  of  that  empire  in  which  their  neareft 
and  dearefl  intereits  are  lodged.  There  are  many  thoufands 
of  this  dcfcriptiou,  who  fit  at  this  moment  in  their  homes, 
deploring  the  miferies  into  which  the  prevalence  of  party  re- 
feuiment  has  precipitated  thefe  kingdoms  ;  and  longing  to 
fee  die  nation  returned  (according  to  the  venerable  and  af- 
fecting exprelJion  of  Lord  Clarendon)  to  its  primitive  tem- 
per and  iuLegrity  ;  to  its  old  good  manners,  its  okl  good  hu- 
mour^ and  its  old  good  nature.     It  is  indeed  the  nation,  and 
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not  merely  a  party  of  public  men,  to  whom  fuch  a  return  in 
become  necellary.  Nothiug  is  more  true,  than  that  in  po- 
pular aflemblies,  acting  in  times  of  general  danger,  the 
joint  councils  of  a  few  are  often  aole  to  obitrutit  or  fruf- 
trate  the  good  intentions  of  all  the  relt :  But  when  thofe 
councils  are  compolcd  of  a  third  or  fourth  part  pf  the  inoft 
confiderable  men  in  the  kingdom,  whofe  vxeight,  auilities, 
and  adivity,  enable  them  to  give  the  tone  to  a  lull  propor- 
tion of  their  fellpw  iubjecls,  the  evil  does  not  confine  itlelf  to 
mutilating  all  the  exertions  of  the  iiite  ;  it  goes  much  far- 
ther ;  it  m^y  he  faid  of  fuch  parties  as  I  have  defcribed, 
^uod plus  exeniplo  quam  peccato  noctnt.  Ihey  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  infecl  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  to  loofen  all 
the  bands  of  good  government.  Arguments  and  examples 
are  furnilhed  by  them  to  the  capricious,  the  felh.h,  and  the 
]uke-warm,  for  not  taking  their  ihare  in  the  difficulties  and 
ftruggles  of  their  country,  i  he  modelt  perfeverance,  obe- 
dient patience,  and  habitual  difcipline  of  the  feveral  profef- 
fions,  which  atTord  to  the  itate  its  moil  efficient  principle'^  of 
energy,  all  gradually  wear  off;  A  regular  iubordination  no 
]onger  prevails  through  the  different  ranks  of  life  :  Every 
man  of  every  degree,  from  the  higheit  to  the  lowell,  becomes 
a  political  reafoner  :  Looie  enquiry  into  mil-reported  farts, 
haiiy  cenfure,  and  unbridled  licenfe  of  language  take  place, 
with  a  contempt  and  difparagement  of  all  fuperiors,  and  a 
prefumption  in  every  man  that  he  is  tic  for  every  thing. 
The  {rood  old  ifland  then  ceafes  to  be  coniidered  with  due 
aiiechion  and  veneration  ;  and  the  veil  is  torn  from  thofe  I'a- 
cred  and  ufeful  prejudices  which  were  wont  to  rill  the  hearts 
of  iLnglifhmen  with  a  generous  warmth  and  cnthulialm. 

There  is  a  poiition,  1  believe  in  Machi  ivcl,  that  a  country 
fhould  be  fometimes  without  order,  and  over- run  with 'all 
forts  of  calamities,  that  men  of  great  genius  may  diftinguilh 
themfelves  by  refforing  it.  Now,  we  certainly  fee  a  coun- 
try fufficiently  difordered  and  embarrafletl  to  fatisfy  any  Ipe- 
culator  in  the  utmolt  wantonnefs  of  his  imagination  :  1  am 
perfuaded  too,  that  we  pofl'efs  many  iiidividuals  of  political 
talents  and  genius  equal  to  any  that  the  world  ever  taw  ;  but 
by  what  means  they  will  attempt  to  change  the  narrow  tpi- 
rit  of  fadlion  into  the  duTalive  fpirit  of  co-operati  n  ;  by 
•what  political  alchem/  they  will  purge  otf  the  drofs  of  all 
parties,  and  reduce  them  all  to  the  la  no  metal  and  Itandard  ; 
i'lich  genius  as  theirs  only  can  conceive,  Xuch  talents  as  theirs 
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only  can  defcribe.  I  have  endeavoured  to  /hew  the  malig- 
nity of  the  difeale,  and  confefs  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  my  capacity  to  point  out  a  method  of  cure.  But  I  fee 
alfo,  or  think  that  1  fee,  in  the  crifis  of  that  mahgnancy,  fome 
fymptoms  which  forbid  deipondency. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  and  notwithftanding  all  our  animofities, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  any  divifion 
within  the  bulk  of  the  people  refpeding  any  afiignable  point 
of  political  controverfy  ;  whether  there  has  been  any  fuch 
divilion  in  the  origin  and  late  progrefs  of  our  calamities, 
would  be  an  over-curious  enquiry,  equally  invidious  and  ufe- 
lefs,  as  \\eU  as  foreign  to  the  temper  and  tendency  of  every 
word  that  I  am  now  writing.  TJiofe  calamities  are  at  their 
height  ;  they  furround  us,  and  cannot  be  fhunned  by  any  re- 
trofpecl.  The  heavy  wars  in  which  we  are  engaged,  are  no 
longer  confiderations  of  choice,  of  honour,  or  of  expediency  : 
They  are  wars  of  fad  necelTity,  in  aftual  exiftence  and  pro- 
grellion.  No  thinking  man  doubts  that,  they  are  fuch  wars 
as  will  f'lrnilh  ample  Icope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  fteadi- 
eft  p'-;  I  belt  councils,  and  of  the  braveit  and  moll  unremitted 
exertions,  that  the  collected  wifdom  and  united  valour  of  the 
nation  can  lupply.  I  may  be  told,  indeed,  and  it  may  be 
true,  that  there  are  controverlies  within  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  certain  clafles  of 
public  men,  or  of  certain  individuals  ;  but  fuch  controver- 
lies are  limited  and  Ihort-lived,  and  will  change  their  objedl 
with  the  events  of  the  day.-  When  the  bulk  of  the  people 
have  no  grievance,  either  real  or  fuppofed,  refpefting  the 
great  outlines  and  eflentials  of  government,  it  is  their  dilpo- 
^ition,  as  it  is  their  intereil,  to  give  a  cordial  fupport  and 
grateful  affedion  to  every  public  man  who,  in  the  hour  of 
public  danger,  exerts  himfelf  w  ith  zeal  and  ability  ;  even  if 
tliat  zeal  and  that  ability  fhould  be  repeatedly  crofled  by  un- 
toward circumitances,  initead  cf  leading  to  early  and  unin- 
terrupted fucceilcs.  The  bulk  of  the  people  neitlier  regard 
nor  Ihould  they  wi/li  to  regard,  the  wretched  jumble  of  per- 
fonal  unimofity  and  party-craft  which  prevails  among  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  for  their  confidence. 

When  fucli  are  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  country,  and 
when  the  nature,  extent,  and  fatal  tendency  of  our  internal 
difcords  are  within  the  obfervation  of  all  men,  and  he  hea- 
vily on  the  hearts  of  all  good  men,  we  may  perlbade  without 
flattering  ourfelves,  that  thofe  difcords  will  loon  expire  ;  not 
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perhaps  by  nuy  union  between  the  leading  competitors  ; 
fiicn  an  hope  mufl  not  be  entertained,  though  the  moment  is 
come  \^hen  every  man  fiiould  chearfiiUy  devote  his  talents 
:ind  his  hfe,  in  whitloever  line,  either  civil  or  military,  the 
voice  of  his  Kin^  and  Coimtry  deem  him  fit  to  act.  But 
fnch  a  hope,  I  tear,  is  chimerical.  The  effect  is  more 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  ceaiing  of  the  competition, 
vi'hich  would  equally  be  the  coniequence  of  the  party 
in  poffefiion'  findnify  that  they  can  no  longer,  conliftently 
wi'h  thv-ir  own  honour,  or  the  intereit  of  the  State,  conduct 
the  public  buiinefs  \inder  the  obllructions  to  which  they  are 
iskpofed  ;  or  of  the  party  in  expechition  laipendlng  all  far- 
ther efforts,  ci:her  from  an  acqnieicence  in  the  eventual  fuc- 
celTes  of  their  antagoniils,  or  from  a  deference  to  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  people. 

In  the  next  place,  and  whatever  may  be  the  probable  fate 
of  our  difcords,  whether  union,  extinction,  or  even  pcrfeve- 
rance,  it  is  a  cO!nforting  lymprom,  that  there  is  Hill  within 
the  nation,  and  v.  ithin  the  parties  which  we  lament,  an  ex- 
tracrdinarv  fund  of  fnie  talents  and  generous  feelinjis. 

Of  the  firll  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  extreme  of  our  mil- 
chief,  in  that  whole  fyftem  of  parhamentary  attack  and  de- 
fence which  has  fo  long  been  carried  on  before  our  eyes. 
They  are  not  the  muf}:room  politicians  of  ever}''  age,  \\ho 
cpuld  have  raifed  and  fupported  the  Itorm  which  we  fee  ; 
they  are  not  fuch  ftatcfmen  as  may  be  drawn  from  behind 
every  delk,  v/ho  could  have  held 'the  helm  of  government 
tlirounb  fo  lonp-  and  fo  fevere  a  tenroeft. 

Of  the  fecond,  we  have  a  touchuig  and  glorious  inftance 
in  the  alacrity  with  v.hich  cur  leading  men  of  all  defcriptions, 
difpoiitions,  and  parties,  have  concurred  in  calling  forth  the 
national  force,  in  giving  up  the  fweets  of  domeftic  eai'e,  and 
in  facriucing  to  the  procection  of  their  country,  all  the  le- 
condary  conliderations  of  ielf-iutereit,  perfon^l  conltitution, 
iiiu\  paft  habits  of  life.  V/e  fee  that,  by  the  activity  and  per- 
feverance  of  their  Ipirit,  they  have  formed  an  internal  force 
•for  Great  Jiritaui,  which  in  every  reijpcct  of  appearance,  dif- 
cipline,  fpirit,  and  etieftive  ftrength,  may  challqnge  the  coiu- 
pleteit  military  eilabiillinicnt,  of  equal  numberb,  that  the 
world  can  produce.  Such  men  will  not  reft  faiisfied  with 
having  prevented  the  inyalion  of  external  enemies  ;  they 
muiT  know,  ami  will  feel,  that  this  country  can  never  have  a 
firm  exiiieuce  in  time  of  w:u-,  but  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
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the  force  and  abilities  .belonging  to  it,  not  faintly,  but  cordi- 
ally ;  and  as  well  in  councils  as  in  camps.  They  will  not 
then  permit  any  men,  or  any  fet  of  men,  of  any  pirty,  who 
may  be  as  blind  as  Samlon,  to  acl  like  him  in  their  rage,  and 
to  pull  down  this  noble  edifice  of  our  anceilors,  tl/ongh  tlity 
ihould  overwhelm  themfelves  in  its  ruins.  It  is  ftill  lei's  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  that  edifice,  Avith  fuch  fupports  a- 
round  it,  to  moulder  away,  and  fink  piece-meal  mto  ruins  ; 
^uod  fi  erro,  Ubenter  erro  :  It  mult  and  will  be  reltored  to 
all  its  extent  (or  at  leall  to  all  its  iolidity),  and  ftand,  the 
admiration  and  reCpect  of  nations,  till  time  fliall  be  no  more. 

Under  ihefc  prel'umptions,  which,  however,  mwQi  be  aid- 
ed by  a  due  conade?ice  in  that  providence  hitherto  found  to 
watch  over  Great  Britain  in  the  hour  of  danger,  we  may 
hope  once  more  to  fee  order,  uniformity,  dignity,  and  ciYeSi 
reitored  to  all  our  councils  and  proceedings.  The  coiife- 
quences  of  fuch  a  change  upon  the  fpirit  and  difpolition  of 
every  rank  of  men  within  the  kingdom,  and  its  tendency  to 
give  equal  glory  and  happinefs  to  the  belt  of  fovereigns,  are 
too  obvious  for  further  detail. 

I  lliall  now,  therefore,  quit  a"  fubjecl,  on  which  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  ;  either  the  abundance  of  matter  has  deceived 
me,  or  I  have  wanted  fkill  and  time  to  abridge  it. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  my  next  letter  to  fubmit  to  your 
Lordlhip  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature,  of  the  w^r  in  which 
■we  are  engaged,  in  the  refult  of  which  I  ihall  natundly  be 
led  to  an  examination  of  our  refources.  In  treating  matters 
of  fo  much  multiplicity,  and  of  iome  nicety,  juigranie  belloy 
ideas  crowd  towards  the  pen,  and  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
^"elecliiig  them.  '  i 
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Et  fcifla  gaudcns  vadit  Difcordia  palla  : 

Quam  cum  fanguinco  fequltur  Cellona  flagello.      Virg.  ^^n.  lib.  viii. 

CreemvJch,  Ocroher  2^th,  iyj(). 

TF  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  honoured  with  your 
Lordlhip's  attention  to  the  preceding  letter,  you  will 
have  oblerved,  that,  though  I  endeavour  to  defcribe  fully 
and  minutely  the  nature  and  confequence  of  party-fpirit,  I 
carefully  avoid  coniidering,  whether  any,  or  what  particular 
proportion,  of  our  misfortunes,  may  have  arifen  from  that 
fpirit.  I  wifh  indeed  to  hang  a  veil  over  fo  fruitlefs,  and  fo 
irkfome  a  controverfy  : 

Quo  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit, 

may  be  an  amufing  difquifition  for  hiftorians  of  the  next  cen- 
tury ;  but  unlefs  1  could  live  to  the  next  century,  I  dehre  to 
]eave  this  thelis  untouched. 

My  prefent  wilh  (1  repeat  it)  is  to  fee  things  as  they  are  : 
It  is  not 

*'  To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  paft  and  gone," 

nor  to  make  any  retrofpec^ts,  unlefs  they  can  contribute  to 
the  two  great  objecls,  of  union  among  ourfelves,  and  ofFen- 
five  war  with  our  enemies. 

The  fame  fentiments  prevail  ftill  ftronger  againfl:  recur- 
ring to  that  more  remote  period  of  the  clofe  of  the  |laft  war 
ngainfl  the  united  KouCes  of  Bourbon,  in  order  to  enquire, 
whether  on  the  one  hand  Great  Britain,  victorious  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  animated  by  her  fuccelTes,  and  eager 
to  profccute  them  ;  high  in  her  credit,  and  flouriihing  in 
her  commerce  ;  regardlefs  of  her  burdens,  and  poflelfmg  a 
naval  and  military  force  unexerapled  in  the  hiftory  of  any 
fnigle  empire  ;  ought  not  to  have  enforced  the  war  through 
two  or  more  campaigns,  in  order  to  crulli  beyond  recovery 
the  inoft  dangerous  combination  that  ever  was  formed  againlt 
the  intcrelts  of  Europe  :  Or  on  the  contrary,  whether  the 
apocarances  of  our  greatncfs  at  that  time,  were  not  rather 
brilliant  than  folid  ;  Artd  \\  hcther,  confidering  the  uncertain- 
ties and  reverfes  to  which  all  wars  are  liable,  the  acquifitions 
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ceded  to  us,  as  the  price  of  peace,  were  not  fuch  as  the  ho- 
nour and  interelb  of  the  kingdom  called  upon  us  to  accept. 

Cui  bono  ?  is  the  bell  anfwer  to  fuch  queftions  whenever 
they  are  ftated  for  difcuHioa  :  They  have  iio  beneficial  ten- 
dency ;  they  :;re  not  the  purfnits  of  any  ufeful  underiland- 
ing.  If  any  man  will  fay  that,  nevcrthelefs,  he  now  cordi- 
ally regrets  our  not  having  perfevercd  in  the  lalt  war,  I  can 
fay  fo  too,  becaufe  I  feel  as  he  does  ;  but  the  -difquifition 
will  ftill  be  fruitlefs  ;  nor  will  it  apply  fairly  to  the  quei1:ion, 
whether  under  all  circumltances  known  at  the  time,  thofe 
minifters  acted  unwil'ely  who  advifed  the  peace  of  Paris. 

There  are  other  repinings  of  a  hmilar  complexion  :  fuch 
as,  that  by  the  mode  of  finifning  the  lalt  war,  we  led  a  prin- 
cipal ally  to  conlider  us  as  unfriendly  and  even  faitlU efs  ; 
that  we  have  ever  lince  remained  deftitute  of*  alliances, 
though  the  urgent  need  of  them  was  eaiy  to  be  forefeen  ; 
that  the  friendOiijDS  of  foreign  powers  was  courted  in  vain 
by  thofe  who  offer  no  reciprocal  equivalent,  and  will  not  ha- 
zard any  branch  of  commerce,  any  fubiidiary  expence,  or 
the  contingency  of  incurring  war  ;  that  from  the  peace  of 
Paris,  to  the  day  of  M.  de  Noailles'  departure,  our  fyftem 
of  continental  politics  has  been  cramped  by  the  narrow  inl'u- 
lated  operations  of  trading  prejudices,  and  exchequer  (Eco- 
nomy ;  that  we  now  ftand  friendlel's  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  occafions  of  being  otherwife  are  loft,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Again  :  That  the  malevolent  intentions  of  France  and 
Spain,  during  three  years  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  were  written  in  legible  characters  upon  every 
line  of  all  foreign  intelligence,  and  upon  every  foreign  tranf- 
adion  official  and  extra-official  ;  that  it  was  the  extreme  of 
weaknefs,  therefore,  in  our  Miniflers  to  flatter  themfelves 
that  the  reducfion  of  the  colonies  (admitting  their  expecta- 
tion of  that  event  to  have  been  reafonable)  would  defeat  all 
other  defigns  meditated  againft  us,  and  re-effcabliih  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity  :  That  in  their  unwillingnefs  to  introduce 
the  calamities  and  hazards  of  war  into  Europe,  they  ought 
not  to  have  lulled  themfelves  and  their  country  into  the 
ileep  of  death  ;  but  fliould  have  difabled  the  Family  Com- 
pact, by  a  fudden  and  general  attack  on  the  Bourbon  fleets 
and  pofTellions. 

Again  :  1  hat  when  France  had  actually  commenced  the 
war,  by  a  perfidious,  indeed,-  but  great  attempt  to  fui-prifc 
our  fleets   and   armies  in  North  America,  the  interval  of  a 
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year,  which  we  afterwards  allowed  to  Spain,  was  To  mucl' 
time  given  to  her  to  place  her  own  trade  and  poffellions  iu 
fecurity,  and  to  augment  and  collecl:  her  ftrength,  in  ordcr 
to  ftrike  us  to  the  heart  ;  and  tliat  we  ought  not  to  have  beeu 
deceived  by  her  overtures  of  mediation,  but  iliould  have  re- 
<]uired  her  either  to  difarm,  or  to  declare  ^/h.lil  Ihe  was  lefs 
prepared  for  v/nr,  &c. 

In  ail  this  difplav  of  after-wifdom,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
very  difputable  points  for  granted,  in  order  to  form  every 
propolition  ;  after  which,  we  arrive  at  nothing  better  tlian 
an  unproductive  lamentation  upon  the  prefent  (tate  of  our 
atiairs.  If,  however,,  any  of  the  above,  or  if  any  other  na- 
tional meafures,  either  precautionary  or  preventive,  were 
clearly  wife  and  praclicable,  and  if  in  any  inilance  fuch  mea. 
fares  hav6  been  culpably  neglected  (fuppofitions  which  I  ain 
not  prepared  either  to  admit  or  to  refute),  they  are  undoubt- 
edly proper  fubjefts  to  exercife  the  juftice  of  the  nation  in  a 
parliamentary  enquiry.  Such  an  enquiry'  would  probably 
commence  with  the  old  altercations,  whether  the  accufers 
or  the  accufed  have  done  moft  public  mifchief,  and  what  fet 
of  men  are  fiitefl  to  manage  the  future  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  this  tirefome  game  of  crofs-purpofes  v/ould,  after 
a  great  v.altc  of  paper  aiul  of  language,  end  in  a  deitrudtiou 
of  much  time  and  attention,  that  might  he  otherwife  beflow- 
ed  on  the  prelling  concerns  of  the  nation. 

Without  examining  then,  what  may-  have  been  the  pafi: 
courfe  of  human  contmgencies,  and  without  bufying  myfelf 
as  to  v>hat  may  be  the  iuture  fate  of  particular  perfons,  of 
families,  of  different  connections,  or  of  parties  j  i  look  only 
to  the  importance,  necelhty,  and  conducl  of  the  war  now 
cxifting  ;  to  the  advantages  and  diladvantages  of  the  nation 
in  the  prefent  hour  of  trial  ;  to  our  practicable  relburces 
und  probable  exigencies  :  And  in  thefe  conliderations  1  Ihare 
V,  ith  your  Lorrifiiip  an  extreme  anxiety,  that  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Great  Britain,  among  nations,  may  be  delivered 
dov\n  unin)p3ired  to  our  children's  children,  and  to  their 
pollerity  for  ever. 

I  am,  in  the  private  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  fully  fa- 
tisfied,  that  if  ir'rance  had  not  thrown  away  the  fcabbard  in 
the  begginning  of  the  laft  year,  your  Lordihip  would  have 
had  the  honour  of  announcing  to  this  country  the  recovery 
of  her  colonies,  and  of  every  permanent  and  folid  advantage 
that  can  be  drawn  fi-ora  them.     I  alfo  believe,  that  if  Spain 
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had  not  declared  very  early  in  the  prefent  fummer,  the  co- 
lonies wo  ikl  Hill  jliave  been  recovered  in  the  conrle  of  this 
campaign,  and  France  reduced  to  a  lituation  of  difgrace  and 
diftrcfs  below  any  period  of  the  lafl  war.     But  though  thefe 
opinions  conneft  the;nl"eh-es  with  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  v.nd  open  a  held  of  future  fpeculation  neither 
unpleafant  nor  unprohtable,  I  liiould  not  be  anxious  in  the 
prefent  ftatc  of  the  war  to  fupport   them   by  arguments,  if 
they  were  thought  worth  difputing.     If  any  man  chufes  to 
believe  that  France,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lail  campaign,  did 
not  find,  and  by  her  conducl  admit,  her  own  incompetence 
to  maintain  the  contefl  in  which  fhe  had  engaged,  without 
other  allies  than  the  Rebel  Congrefs,  he  is  welcome  to   his 
own  creed  :  He  will  at  leall:  allow,  that  Spain,  whether  in- 
duced by  French  treaties  or  not,  has  now  thrown  her  weight 
into  the  fcale  of  the  war  ;  and  we  will  leave  it  to  time  to  de- 
cide by  what  negociations,  or   other   motives,  thefe  events 
have  been  brougiit  about. 

The  morality  of  States  certainly  takes,  and  perhaps  is  in- 
titled  to,  a  much  greater  latitude  than  is  allowed  to  the  rno- 
rality  of  indiviihials  ;  but  it  would  be  too  uncandid  a  treat- 
ment even  of  France  and  Spain,  to  fuppofe  that  the  condud; 
which  they  have  purfaetl  was  the  rel'ult  of  iyftem  and  pre- 
determination. We  may  even  put  out  of  the  queition  their 
own  folemu  and  repeated  allertions  to  us  ;  i'or  every  afcer- 
tained  circumihmce  of  their  management  with  the  Rebel 
Agents  previous  to  1778,  /hews  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they 
neither  forfaw,  nor  meant,  the  confequcnces  which  have  en- 
fued.  Very  deep  reaches  of  policy  exilt  in  the  pap^e  of  hil- 
tory,  much  oftner  than  in  real  life  :  Nations,  like  the  indivi- 
ilaals  of  which  they  are  compoled,  acl  generally  either  {com 
paiiion,  or  from  contingent  circunjitances  ;  feidoni  from  long 
tbrefight  and  prel'cribed  fyftcm. 

It  was,  indeed,  conliiient  with  all  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  that  the  reputation  and  memory  of  our  former  vic- 
tories over  France  ami  Spain,  indead  of  quieting  for  ever  tiie 
reitlefs  fpirit  of  the  Family  Compact,  Hiould  make  thole  powers 
more  alert  than  ever  to  injure  u-^,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
cautious.  Thev  accordingh/  had,  or  conceived  that  they  had, 
an  iniereil:  in  making  the  rcbclhou  of  our  Colonies  tedious 
apd  expenlive  to  us.  Evtrv  intcricrence  for  this  purpofe 
was  forwarded,  and  in  foine  nieafure  protected,  by  the  in- 
.oi-eafe  of  their  naval  eltablilhmonts  j  nor  were  they  without 
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■fome  little  degree  of  that  fufpicion,  of  which  they  pretended 
ib  much,  that  it  inight  be  the  policy  of  Great  Briti'n,  on  any 
indden  recovery  of  the  Colonies,  'to  turn  her  force  againi^ 
nations  which  wei-e  giving  her  fo  much  provocation.     What- 
ever  might  be  the  realoaings,  the  prepurations  on  all  fides 
Avere  gradually  increafed,   and  the  calamitous  campaign  of 
T777,  at  Icngtir  gave  ideas  to  France,  v,  hich  <he  never  be- 
fore had  veniured  to  entertain.     The  circumftances  which 
followed,  are  too  recent  in  our  memories  to  be  repeated. 
"  '•    I  give  no  harih  names  to  the  conduct  of  either  of  our  ene- 
mies :  The  caufe  of  our  prefent  war,  with  them  will  foon  be 
as  much  out  of  the  cjueltion  as  the  originjil  principle  of  the 
AriK'rican  revolt.     In  the  mean  tifue,  it  w  ould  be  mere  un- 
manly railing  to  apply,   to  what  paffes  between  nations,  any 
of  thoi'e  attributes  which  would  belong  to  limilrtr  tranfartions 
in  private  life.     The  conduct  of  Spain  was  certainly  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  of  her  ally,  bccaufe  her  profefTions  of 
■peace  and  amity  tcarards.- us  wore  lefs  fervent  and  lefs  fre- 
<jaent.     It  is,  hfnvever^nio  railing  to  add,  that  the  ininifters 
*^t  both  thefepowers  exhibited  a  very  undignified  piece  qf 
niummeiy,  in   addrcliing  from  their  refpective  courts  to  all 
:>Europe,  folemn  and  ieparate  appeals  on  the  jiiitice  of  their 
CRufe,  and  the  pretended  provocation  received  from  Great 
Britain.  fj    '<     .,'■)    .'•.■'wi.j*;.' >] 

But  tliefe  matters  -ought  not  to  excite  the  pafhonate  feel- 
ings of  any  man  who  poileiTes  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
'hiltory  and  nature  of  his  fpccies  ;  iiich  a  man  will  know  that 
fimilar  events  have  hippcned  in  ev-ery  period  of  the  world, 
rie  will,  indeed,  fee  widi  concern,  any  wanton  or  wicked  in- 
fringement of  thole  prijiciples  which  Ihouid.  be  kept  facred 
between,  nations  for  their  mutual -utility.  He  will,  perha}>s, 
alk  himfelf  the  ordinary  queftions— ;'^Vhat  mult  become  of 
'  theAvorid.if  fm;h  practices  become  general?  How  can  fo- 
*  cieties  fabfiit  under  fuciv  diibrdcrs?  If  thefe  wild  appetites 
'  for  power  are  to  have  no  reiti-aints,  will  imt  a  pei-petual 
'  war  of  all  againlt  all  be  the  conicouence  i'  He  will  wifli, 
]X)liibly,  that  princes  wantvMily  diiturbmg  the  peace  of  map- 
knid  may  meet  wiith  exemolaiy  lofs  and  difgrace.  He  will 
be  glad  to  fee  tliem  branded  in  hiitcry  as  violators  of_the 
rights  of  nations.  But  his  c^vrneib  and  urgent  contemplation, 
if  he  loves  his  country,  will  Itc,  in-  what  manner  the  llorm 
'  gathering  round  him  may  beit  berefilted. 

•fiA  :jtiM;    ■  -  'The 
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The  plain  refult  of  our  fituation  (for  we  muft  not  cover 
any  part  of  it  from  our  own  eyes)  is  this  :  We  are  engaged 
in  a  war  againft  the  united  force  of  France  and  Spain,  under 
many  new  and  confiderable  difadvantages. 

1.  North  America,  once  the  ftrength  of  our  loins/  is  now 
become  our  weaknefs  ;  and  not  negatively  fo  ;  Ihe  is  actual- 
ly and  extenfn^ely  employed  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  to 
weigh  us  down.  I  avoid  going  into  detail  on  this  point ;  it 
would  lead  me  too  far. 

2.  The  bitternefs  of  the  above-mentioned  circnmftance  was 
the  lels  wanting  to  complete  the  cup  of  our  misfortunes,  w  ben 
it  is  conddered,  that  we  begin  this  war,  already  fteeped  in 
taxes  to  the  very  lips,  and  with  a  national  debt  of  not  lefs 
than  140  millions  fterling,  which  ablorbs  almoll  live  millions 
Iterling  of  our  revenue  for  mere  intereiL 

3.  It  has  already  been  itattd,  that  we  are  destitute  of 
allies. 

4.  It  muft  alfo  be  confefled,  that  the  united  fleets  of  our 
enemies  exceed  in  number,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  their  ap- 
parent ftrength,  any  naval  force  that  we  are  yet  able  to 
produce. 

We  are  to  examine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  favourable 
particulars,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  however  indiredi"  or  inde- 
cifive  :  For  having  contemplated  the  ihape  and  fize  of  our 
burden,  it  will  be  fair  to  conlider  the  fmews  and  ftrength 
which  are  to  fupport  it. 

1.  The  natural  circumftances  of  our  fituation  firft  prefent 
themfelves  :  They  are  familiar  to  us,  becaufe  every  geogra- 
phical grammar  defcribes  them,  but  they  are  not  tlie  iefs  im- 
portant ;  and  they  are  what  the  combined  powers  cannot  de- 
prive us  of,  unlels  they  can  poflefs  themfelves  of  our  ifland, 
or  (which  I  truft  is  equally  probable)  link  it  in  the  oc^an. 
The  particular  poiition  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  globe  (in 
which  too  her  derivative  ftrength  from  her  lifter  illand  and 
kingdom  well  deferves  obfervation),  her  extent,  climate, 
ihores,  productions,  and,  above  all,  her  ports  and  harbours, 
give  her  many  advantages,  as  well  in  conimerce  as  in  war, 
which  no  other  nation  enjoys  or  can  enjoy. 

2.  The  eftablili)cd  honour  and  credit  of  her  people  in  all 
pecuniary  tranfaciions  with  foreigners,  the  enterpnlintr  and 
induftrious  difpofition  of  her  manufafturers,  and  the  com- 
mercial [kill  and  fpirit  of  her  merchants,  inl'ure  to  her,  thro* 
a  thoufand  channels,  both  oltenlible  and  unfeen,  a  large  and 
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<onftant  influx  of  money,  which  is  the  fupport  and  hie  of  ef- 
feclive  war.  ^  ' 

3.  The  bravery  and  excellence  of  her  mariners  (of  which 
96,000  are  at  this  day  actually  in  the  king's  fervice)  may, 
without  any  colouring  of  national  prejudice,  be  called  pecu- 
liar and  unrivalled  :  The  riling  flrength  of  her  niilitary  e- 
ftablilhments  is  next  to  be  obfcrved  ;  and  the  late  exertions 
towards  completing  and  forming  that  llrength,  muft,  at  leall, 
be  admitted  to  ha\'e  had  the  merit  of  iucceis.  But  above 
all,  we  may  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  our  fleets,  and  the 
general  complete  condition  of  the  Ihips  which  compolethem. 
i'rom  fleets  fo  conliruiiled,  fo  manned,  and  fo  officered,  as 
thefe  are  known  to  be,  we  have  caufe  for  good  expedation 
as  to  the  ilTue  of  this  ilruggle,  and  might  perhaps  venture  to 
caft  anchor  at  this  point  of  our  hope. 

In  fpeaking  of  fleets  and  armies,  I  enter  into  no  fpecifi- 
cation  of  numbers,  which  are  increafmg  whilft  my  words  are 
penning.  The  particulars  of  our  force  are  generally  and  fuf- 
ticiently  known,  both  to  us  and  to  our  enemies,  for  any  pur- 
pofes  either  of  confidence  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  ferious  re- 
fleftion  on  the  other. 

But  in  flating  the  effective  fl:rengtl*  of  Great  Britain,  we 
fliould  not  overlook  our  privateers,  which,  whenever  the  na- 
ture of  the  king's  fervice  ceafcs  to  reflrain  them,  are  in  them- 
I'elves  a  powerful  and  aftive  kid  in  war,  and  ihe  means  of 
bringing  much  wealth  into  our  ports. 

4.  And  though  it  is  true,  that  we  begin  this  war  under  new 
and  confiderable  difadvantages,  it  would  be  eafy,  if  national 
lituations  in  different  periods  w  ere  capable  of  any  very  iatif- 
fadtory  comparifon,  to  (liew,  that  our  lituation  in  former  wars 
has  been  fu!?;ec1:  to  embari-aflments,  different,  indeed,  from 
what  we  now  experience,  but  not  lefs  preliing  at  the  time. 
This,  however,  would  be  poor  confolation  at  bell ;  and  I 
might  as  reafonably  remind  your  Loi'dlhip  of  the  wars  main- 
tained with  fuccels  by  a  few  Dutch  fifljing  towns  againit  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy  in  the  ^enith  of  all  its  Ibength  ;  and 
this  at  one  time  in  circuniihnces  fo  low,  that  their  iltatc  was 
re,  relcijted  hi  their  own  medal,  by  a  ihip  without  fails'  or 
ruader,with  this  infcription  ;  ^^  Jmerlum  quo  fate  fa- ant. ''^ 

Coniblations  of  thut  /tamp  are  fit  only  for  minds  which  are 
verg.ng  touards  defpondency.  ,T-^ie  rcfources  and  virtues  of 
this  country  are  to  be  called  forth  by  arguments  of  a  very 
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different  fpirit ;  by  a  manly  and  juft  appreciation  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  unprovoiced  war,  its  neceiiity,  and  its  importance. 

And  it  will  be  found,  that  the  eagerneis  and  animolities 
which,  in  fome  wars,  fcem  to  arraign  our  fpecies,  and  to  give 
an  unfavourable  picture  of  mankind,  are,  in  this  war,  con- 
liltent  with  the  belt  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  furnilh  a 
fcene  for  every  great  and  generous  exertion. 

The  only  queltion  between  us  and  our  enemies  is,  whether 
we  are  to  i'ubliit  as  a  nation,  poUelling  its  own  liberties,  pur- 
I'uing  its  own  commerce,  and  obierving  the  rules  of  juftice 
to  all  the  world?  or  whether  we  fliali  be  deprived  of  our  de- 
pendencies, be  ftript  of  our  maritime  power,  becopie  total 
and  immediate  bankrupts  to  all  the  world,  and  hold  a  crippled 
trade  and  commerce  hereafter  at  the  good  will  and  compaf- 
iion  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon?  The  fliilces,  involuntarily,  in- 
deed, dcpofited  on  our  part,  are  our  Colonies,  our  Iflands, 
all  our  commercial  ellabhnmients  and  diftant  poffelfions,  our 
navy^  our  foreign  garrifons,  the  free  entrance  and  ufe  of  the 
different  feas,  and  all  the  various  parts  of  that  complicated 
machine  of  trade,  credit  and  taxation,  which  forms  our  po- 
rtion among  the  ilates  of  the  world. 

Tlie  decleniion  of  a  Itate  vv'hich  has  been  great  and  flourifh- 
ing  in  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  is  much 
more  terrible  in  all  its  circumftances,  than  the  extreme  habi- 
tual poverty  of  another  nation  that  has  never  experienced 
better  days. 

If  the  Jtiperftrudure  of  our  greatnefs  fhould  give  way,  this 
gaudy  fcene  of  national  fplendor  and  national  happinefs, 
would  foon  be  changed  into  a  dreary  picture  of  general 
wretchednefs  and  ruin. 

Nor  w  ould  that  downfall,  melancholy  as  it  is  to  contem- 
plate, fill  the  meafurc  of  our  woes :  We  hitherto  know  little 
or  nothing,  within  this  ifland,  of  the  calamities  of  war  ;  but 
we  lliould,  from  that  hour,  be  open  to  thofe  calamities  as  of- 
ten as  any  neighbouring  nation  might  tliink  proper  to  bring 
them  upon  us.  In  iliort,  we  have  more  to  lole  than  any  o- 
ther  nation  under  iicaven  :  What  we  have  to  gain,  exclufive 
of  the  recovery  of  our  Colonies,  and  the  reduction  of  our  e- 
nemies  within  due  bounds,  can 'be  decided  only  in  fumraing 
up  accounts  and  figning  the  pacification. 

Such  is  the  predicament  in  which  we  ftand  :  Nor  is  the 
war  which  brings  it  on,  a  war  of  choice  io  us;  mofl  wars  de- 
ferving  of  that  r.an.c,  have  proved  fatal  follies  to  the  nations 
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which  have  undertaken  them.  Yet  it  generally  happens  that 
\\var5  are  of  choice  ro  one  of  the  combatants,  and  loinetimes 
to  both.  1  he  wifooni  and  the  foreliglu,  the  bodily  itrength 
and  poihble  exertions  of  man,  arc  confined  by  his  nature  to 
narrow  Ihiiits  ;  but  under  thefe  humbling  circumftances  he 
cenceives  high  thoughts  ;  his  d;fpofition  is  relUefs,  his  ambi- 
tion boundlels  :  filling  in  hinifelf  a  narrow  fpace,  he  can  la- 
bour in  liis  imagination  to  add  dominion  to  dominion  ;  and 
can  exert  his  Ihoft-lived  faculties  to  frame  rei.iote  and  im- 
naorsil  detigns.  If  the  accidents  of  birth  or  iituation  in  fo- 
cien/  give  him-a  leading miluence  over  multitudes,  he  can  ufe 
that  power  as  a  fcourge  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  for  the 
purpole  of  fpreading  devallation  over  the  earth.  But  pro- 
videnre,  in  the  precarious  and  comphcated  diificulties  attend- 
ing all  wars,  has  contrived  a  faliitary  check  to  thefe  airy  e- 
levations  ;  turbulent  ambition  generally  defeats  itfelf,  and  a- 
Ipiring  monarchies  blindly  \\ork  towards  their  own  deltruc- 
tioii.  It  rarely  happens  in  modern  wars,  that  any  fuccefl'es, 
however  bhlliaixt,  are  weighty  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
miere  expences  which  they  occalion.  .' >s 

^.  1  he-  natural  itrength,  the  commercial  pre-eminence, 
and  the  naval  and  military  fpirit  of  our  country,  are  confide- 
rations  «f  great  weight,  when  aided  by  a  convicfion  of  the 
unprovoked  neceiiity  and  effential  importance  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Here,  then,  we  come,  with,  nmch 
advantage,  to  that  point  of  our  confolation  and  hope,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  very  circunritanecs  of  our  finance  and 
taxation,  however  ^uupromiiing'  ^ey  may  appear  to  the  lirit 
view.  Aii'.lj,  .'j'.'-l'       •   L'li.^.'d 

The  nature  and  necelTity  of  great  military  force  in  modern 
flates,  lorm  too  obvious  and  too  trite  a  i'ubjec'r  to  be  iniilted 
on.  That  neceility,  as  \\  ell  as  the  expence  attending  it,  botlv 
jncreafle  with  the  progrels,  advancement,  and  riches  of  eacu 
particular  I'Spcietyi  1/  Dioiit  ,^/iuTJi  YliKU-iyJar  l[:jj-rj(l  -iAiAi 

The  fyiiein  of  modern  wtif',w^iich^t"hy'out'con6efts through 
fevtral  c.imjiaigrs;  the  Levy  ing  and  preparation  of  armies  for 
the  licid  ;  i.ic  i-ccruiiing  of  tlK)ff  aririii.-,>,  wiiich,  in  the  civi- 
lization of  prefent.tiinci;,  can  only  be  eii'e<5led  by  drawing  in- 
•  dividm's  fruiii  jnaiuifaclure,  agriculture,  ruul  other  lucrative 
•env;  los  menti  ;  the  pay  and  fubfillence  of  armies  !b  fonned; 
■their  tranfporc  fcom  place  to  place;  their  clothing,  arms, 
camp^EqinpiMve.,  ■aiamnninonj.aaJ  aruHery,  articles  of  great 
ioit  (to  whiUV'J^ai'iieailjifftnseoif  maFirihis  Ji-tes,  mult  bead- 
dec' 
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<lod,  the  immeDfe  and  complicated  charge  of  naval  force)  ; 
All  thele  coniiderations  united,  have  made  the  modern  fciencdi 
«if  war  a  builuefs  of  expence  unknown  to  former  times.    Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fliew,  that  it  is  become,  in  a 
great  meafure,  a  fcience   of  money ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient 
for  the  prefent  purpoi'e,  to  admit,  that  there  are  great  and 
evident  advantages 'on  that  lide  wltich  is  the  moft  opulen-E.^, 
aud  can  beit  and  longell  fupport  the  charge  of  a  contell.  . "(v 
It  feems  to  be  the  plain  and  fettled  polity  of  this  country, 
in  a  war  like  the  prefent,  to  have  a  well  regulated  army,  pro- 
perly llationed  for  any  purpofe  of  immediate  defence  againfl 
fudden  invafion,  and  lufficiently  large  to  deter  an  enemy  from 
landing  in  force,  in  order  to  make  a  fettlement  or  continued 
war.     The  old  and  favourite  idea  of  trufting  chieiiy  to  our 
wooden  walls,  will  again  be  wife,  when  we  are  again  decid- 
edly in  poflefiion  of  our  old  and  favourite  fuperiority  at  lea. 
At  prefent,  the  predilecl:ion  for  woodai  walls  would  be  a  fa- 
tal difadvantage,  if  it  led  us  to  ufe  them  as  jf  they  were  hx- 
ed  into  our  coall  for  its  defence.     The  old  faying  of  De  Witt, 
relative  to  one  of  our  Kings,  "  Imperator  Maris,  Terrs  Do~ 
minus,''*  is  wife  ojily  when  properly  condrued.     Fleets  em- 
ployed to  cover  a  coall,  are  not  only  precarious  in  their  ex- 
ertions, which  depend  much  on  wiirJs,  but  are  iniferably  con- 
fined as  to  all  the  effects  of  naval  war.     Thofe  efleJls  are  only 
felt  when  our  Heets  can  keep  the  fea,  in  order  to  protect  oui- 
commerce,  and  annoy  that  of  out'  enemies,  as  well  as  to  de- 
fend our  diltant  polTeHions,  and  to  cover  defceuts  and  con- 
tinual incurlious.     Such  objeds,  however,  cannot  be  purfued, 
nor  can  we  in  wifdom  hazard  any  thing,  whenever  the  Hate 
of  our  internal  defence  is  lucli  as  to  require  the  prefence  of 
our  fleets  for  the  protection  of  our  dock-yards,  of  cur  ports, 
.  and  eveji  of  our  metropolis, 

'  It  is  for  thefe  reafons.  tliat  the  late  efforts  of  this  country, 
to  make  hcrfelf  internally  Itrong,  afford  very  aufpitious  hope^ 
of  the  enfuing  years  (for  years  i  fear  it  mult  lali)  of  this  war. 
Our  fleets  vsili  hereafter  have  a  full  liberty  of  action  and  e^- 
ci'tion,  1  .,- 

In  completing  this  fyfleni  of  internal  ftrength,  it  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  regretted,  that  the  original  idea  of  our  militia 
mult  gradually  wear  off.  A  recruit  for  that  body  of  men 
mull  begin  to  mean  the  fame  thing  as  a  recruit  for  mere 
mercenary  troops  ;  and  the  militia  itfelf  will,  in  effeft,  be- 
i,ome  a  dilliplhied  and  well  exerciieJ  Handing  army  ;  i^t  will, 

however, 
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however,  retain  the  advantage  of  being  ftill  officered  by  men 
who  hold  their  lituations  only  from  a  difmterefted  love  to 
their  country  :  iNior  would  it  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  fhew, 
tliat  a  militia  degenerated  from  its  original  inltitution  thus 
far  ami  no  farther,  is  the  belt  ipecies  of  military  Itrength  that 
an  opulent  and  free  country  can  have  ;  being  excepted  from 
the  ordinary  jealoufies  juftly  annexed  to  Itanding  armies, 
and  compoling,  at  the  fame  time,  a  folid  lupport  againit 
foreign  enemies. 

Ihe  expences  which  this  whole  fyftem  muft  occafion  are 
great ;  they  are  not   greater,  however,  in  any  refpect  than 
muii  be  incurred  by  our  adverlaries,  unlefs  they  will  fubmit 
to  the  certainty  of  carrying  on  a  loling  war.     It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  wars  ceafe  for  the  want   of  mutual    animolity   in 
either  part)',  or  for  the  want  of  men  to  fight  the  quarrel ; 
that  fide  mult  lirlt  quit  the  field  whofe  exchequer  firlt  fails. 
1  do  not  mean  to  folio\y  up  this  idea,  by  going  into  aiw  de- 
tail  of  the  finances   of  France  and   Spain  ;  1  am  totally  un- 
equal to  lui-h   an   attempt  :  Foreign  revenue  is  an  afiair  of 
eternal  tiuCtuatioii  and  fome  myitery  ;  and  thofe  amongfl  us 
wiio  are  the  beii  informed  on   this   fubjecl   feel,  I  believe, 
tii.^t  tliey  poiiefi  very  little  preciilon  with  regard  to  it.     The 
bell  accounts,  which  I  ha",  e  feen,  lead  me  to   believe,  that 
fo   late  as   the   beggining   of   1778   the   perpetual   debt    of 
France  amounted  to  one  hundred   and  twenty  millions  fter- 
liiig,  and  about  tliirty  millions  llerling  charged  on  life-rents 
and  tontines  ;  and  that  her  annual  income,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  and  under  the  management  of  an  excellent  financier, 
was  not  equal  to   her  annual  expenditure.     With  regard  to 
Spain,  it  is  well  known  that  ihe  is  fubjeft  alfo  to  a  large  per- 
petual debt  ;  that  her  ordinary  revenue  is  about  five  millions 
iteriing,  and  that  her  iyltem   leads  her,  even   in   times   of 
peace,  to  unilring  every  linew  of  the  puolic  llrength,  and  to 
keep  in  a  Itate  of  beggary   that  numerous  clafs  of  fubjects 
from  which  alone  any  extraordinary  aid  is  to  be  expected. 
I, do  not  defire,  however,  to  dwell  \ipon  a  fubjedl,  on  which 
ourreafonings  would,  perhaps,  be  imperfect  and  erroneous, 
even  if  our  informations  were  better.     The  preifing  objecl 
i§  to  know  that  we  arc  able  to  raile  fupplits  for  many  years 
of  war,  if  our  exigencies  fhouM  require  them  :  A  great  pub- 
lic charge  is  neccUary  ;  the  great  buiinels  is  to  contrive  that 
it  iniy  1m-  f'  r'.l,  onmig,  and  as  little  burvlenfome  as  poliible. 
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It  is  true  that  our  debts  are  now  near  fifty  millions  beyond 
what  our  ftouteft  Statel'men  of  forty  years  ago  tliought  it 
poihble  for  us  to  bear.  And  it  was  tlie  aflertion  of  our  beft 
political  writers,  prior  to  the  late  war,  that  our  debt  (then 
I'eveuty-tw'o  millions)  had  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  inevit- 
•able  bankruptcy  ;  yet  the  debt  was  doubled  in  that  war,  and 
though  our  taxes  were  multiplied  much  bejond  any  detail 
that  tan  come  within  the  compaiis  of  thele  letters,  our  fltux- 
tion  both- in  credit  and  in  commerce  was  at  the  dole  of  that 
war  more  liouriiliing  than  ever. 

On  ne  nionte  jamais  fi  haut  que  quand  on  ne  fcait  pas  ou  on  va^ 
faid  Cromwell  to  the  prefident  cie  Bellievre.  I'his  idea  may 
be  applicable  to  our  prefent  debt  and  exertions.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  to  proceed  with  a  carelefs  fpeed,  unftri'picious 
of  coniequentes,  and  infenlible  of  the  precipice  towards 
which  we  are  advancing.  Our  fuuation  obliges  us  to  go 
on;  we  have  only  to  ufe  the  beft  caution  that  we  can. 
Means  mufl  be  found  ;  the  choice  only  of  thole  means,  as 
far  as  there  is  any  choice,  is  material.  It  would  be  a  flupid 
and  wiltiil  blindnefs  not  to  fee  the  difficulties  to  which  we 
are  tendmg.  But  the  queifion  is,  are  thole  difficulties  ne- 
ceffary  ?  It  they  are  necellities,  we  muil  meet  them  like  ne- 
ceffities.  The  exertions  already  made  go  far  beyond  what 
might  have  bt;en  thought  pradicable,  if  we  had  hefitated 
about  the  ftate  of  our  linance,  and  had  not  felt  that  we  are 
contending  for  the  fources  from  which  that  linance  is  drawn. 

In  the  tourfe  of  a  war,  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  ori- 
ginal object  becomes  a  purpofe  ot  the  fecond  or  third  mag- 
nitude. 1'he  orignal  great  object  of  this  war  is  the  recovery 
of  our  Colonies  (and  we  Ihould  never  lofe  light  of  that  ob- 
ject) ;  but  our  Hrlt  purpofe  at  prefent  is  to  elijrbliffi  our  lia- 
periority  at  fea  againlt  France  and  Spain.  If  by  our  naval 
exertions  we  can  tlfedhicilly  protedf  our  commerce,  and  pre- 
ferve  our  carrying  trade  ;  our  riches,  the  hfe  of  war,  are  as 
iafe  as  our  Ipriugs  or  rivers  ;  and  floods  of  treafure  will 
How  into  tiiC  kingdom  with  every  tide. 

In  a  wide-extended  empire  like  this,  the  occafional  lofe  of 
very  valuable  poUeflions  and  dependencies  will  be  the  fate  of 
every  contelt  in  which  we  are  engaged  ;  but  thefe  circum- 
flances,  though  cruel  to  our  feelings  at  the  time,  may  be  fet 
right  at  the  dole  of  a  nar.  Our  exertions  muil  not  be 
rheclvcd  by  a  daily  dread  of  fuch  contingencies.  If  we  are 
to  waile  our  llrength  in  guarding  agiinlt  rumours,  and  in 

protecling. 
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proreding  by  oiir  fleets  every  acceflible  comer,  \vc  may  rc/l 
aHureu  that  every  wind  will  bring  iis  an  account  of  feme  nev/ 
lofs.  A  war  carried  on  by  this  country,  malt  be  a  war  of 
enterprize,  and  not  of  defence  ;  the  advantages  of  the  for- 
mer are  peciiliar  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  opening  indeed 
of  a  war,  whilit  the  force  of  the  country  is  forming,  and 
whilll  proper  means  are  taking  to  ilrengthcn  the  accefiiblc 
parts  of  the  coaft,  it  may  be  right  to  keep  our  principal 
fleet  within  reach  ;  becaufe  it  is  3lv\  ays  the  wifdom  of  a 
llate  to  ndapt  its  fituaiion  to-  its  circumttances ;  but  we  i.iutt 
never  forget  that  this  is  not  our  natural  mode  of  making 
war. 

No  private  man  of  moderate  difcretion  will  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  fpecilication  of  meaiures  to  be  pui-fued.  If 
he  is  ill  informed,  his  advice  will  be  prefuraptuons  ;  if  he 
happcn>  to  be  right  (which  is  unhkely  except  in  very  obvi- 
ous iniUnces,}  his  fpeculations  may  be  mifchievous  ;  thofe 
only  who  are  fo  fituated  as  to  receive  ajl  mtbrmations, 
and  who  know  the  force  to  be  fpared,  together  v\  ith 
the  poUible  combinations  of  that  force  in  regard  to  other 
collateral  objecls,  can  decide  what  meafures  are  proper 
to  be  purfucd.  And  it  is  happy  when  that  deciiion  is 
repofed  in  able  capacities,  without  which  the  ufes  of 
wealth,  of  national  vigour,  and  of  the  other  refources  of 
war,  mull  be  of  very  uncertain  avail. 

The  fuccefsfuJ  conduct  of  war  is  a  bufinefs  of  invention  as 
■well  as  of  deliberation  ;  it  depends  much  on  fudden,  fecret, 
frequent,  and  well  concerted  entei-pi'i^es  ;  varying  the 
point  of  attack,  and  often  connefted  with  and  fupporting 
each  other. 

This  fuccefs  is  alfo  much  promoted  by  infpiring  a  confi- 
dence in  all  employed,  that  merit  will  be  rewarded,  and 
mifconducl  (b-iiflly  and  feverely  puniflied  :  The  multitude  love 
\-alour  even  when  it  is  unfuccelstul,  and  it  is  the  intereft  of 
the  State  to  fecond  and  fupport  that  fentiment. 

It  is  farther  the  interelt  of  the  State  to  eftablifh  througii 
its  armies  and  navies,  a  firm  perfuaiion  that  the  prt^eiiional 
point  of  honour  is  a  zeal  for  the  public,  fuperior  not  merely 
to  perfonal  regards  (for  j)erronal  courage,  and  the  difregard 
of  perlonal  hardlliips,  are  qualities  which  Englilhmen  never 
want),  but  fuperior  to  all  caprice,  private  paifion,  and  fud- 
den  difguiL. 

Lall  of  all,  our  exertions  mufl  be  unremitted  and  perfe- 
vering  ;  we  niuit  not  be  ilartled  by  the  untoward   event*  of 
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a  flaj*-:  If  we  raeaa  to  proceed  with  honoiir,  aad  to,€ml 
Nvich  fiiccefs,  we  inuit  never  in  our  actioas  or  comTjils  heft- 
tine  or  inriiik,  as  if  we  thought  the  bufmel's  loo  weighty  fol' 
us.  ■   .  . 

Jt  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  We  are  deftitute  of  a)'- 
lits,  JMK  we  rrmiz  rtot  foru't  that  hitefeitis  the  only  efficient 
phiicip'e  of  r.Uiahcc.  Interefl  indeed  may  att, through  very 
ojiFerent  mediums,  it  may  be  the  intercft  of  neutral  powers, 
noc  ro  iuiitT  the  aggrclibrs  in  war  to  break  u-aprovoked 
through  ail  ihe-uiages  of  good  faith  eilablUhedbetw.een  na- 
^lions,  and  to  diiuirb  the  peace  of  the  ivoyld^  in  order  to  ag- 
grindife  thtiiifelves.  Again,  it  may  be  their  interclb  not  to 
penint  the  bahinCe  of  power  in  Evirctpe  ta  be  put  in  hazard  ; 
aiid  though  that  balance  in* our  ti.nes  has  had  great  changes, 
it  is  deinqnilrably  xiie  intereft  of  all  the  leading  enjj'ircii  to 
maintain  it  in  its  prelent  polition.  A,;zajn,  it.  may  bccQine 
-the  inter eit  of  a  pov-  er  bound  to  us  by  old  treaty,  to  eiiablifJi 
an  opinion  of  her  own  good  faith  ;  oi-tt  m'ay  be  the  intereit 
of  a  power  to  ajTiilus  .iiearely  from  a  recent  or  culloiivary  in- 
terchange of  friendlhip,  or  from  conliderations  of  commerce  ; 
But  all  thefe  are  inttrefts  of  which  the:  particular  nation 
concerned  mult  and  can  be  the  only  Jutifge.  .      > ;,  '  ' 

Greiit  Britan  llands^among  nations,,  hke  an  armed  man 
amongit  h.s  fellow- ere aHares,  in  the  iron  nge  of  the  world  ; 
ihe  has  fome  menacing  enemies,  and  many  ({Jectafors,  -  If 
{he  calls  for  help,  it  >\  ill  not  »be  givew.  to  hpr  .(ill  Ih^  has 
../hfcwn  tiiat-JUe  has,  Itreaigth  and  r*:iblutM3«-,  4*iaek- as  v/iil  make 
her  an  uleful  ally,  rather  than- a  dangerous 'friend.  The 
great  principle  of  alliasnte,  the  only  fohd  and  effe<l;i\'e  one, 
is  a  rJ;;_h!:  rcmltiiig  from  a  firm  and  dignified  natioinal  cou- 
rage to  alk  other  powders  to  became  Ihartrs  in.-ou*  iir^^nujii, 
and  not  partners  in  cur  Nveaknefs.  This  right  xyelii  ill  ib^u 
acquire,  if  we- entertain , a  juil  fenfe  of  our  p'«vn,  grcym- 
rtances  ;  thofe  circumtilances  are  critical^  bjiit  they  are  the 
critical  circumilances  of  a  great  aiid  miglity  nation. 

iiaviiig  bid  fo  much  itrei's  on  the  liope  to  be  drasvn  fro-n 
the  power  of  this  country -to  iupport  the  e>ipence  of  the  war, 
1  mean,  in  another  letter,  to  oifer  Joyci;!-  i^,ordiiup  iume  re- 
marks reipecling  oiu'  d«bc,  credit,  .uid  iappjies. 

I  cannot,  however,  relinqnifli  this  lul^jed  without  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  popular  jeaioufyreiptcui-,^',  the  due  diiLurle- 
mcnt  of  treafure  given  for  carrying  on  tho  public  fervices,  is 
trqually  naUHiil  and  commendable'  ^    ;   .,   iruth  is,  that  w:u- 

K  and 
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and  oeconomy  are  not  eafily  reconciled  :  the  exigencies  are 
extenlive  and  various  ;  and  thole  who  fuppJy  them  have,  iii 
-all  wars,  been  accuCed  of  regarding  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
as  inex.hauiHble.  Living  ainidfl  profullon,  they  have  been 
laid  to  grow  carelefs  of  any  charge  that  could  be  brought  to 
account  ;  and'  though  it  might  be  harfh  and  unjufl  to  infer 
that  they  had  learnt  to  make  up  accounts  with  dexterity^  the 
fufpicion  was  at  all  times  the  lei's  unrealonable,  as  it  has  been 
found,  from  uniform  experience,  that  the  annual  expence  of 
our  wars  increafed  every  year  of  their  continuance,  beyond 
any  apparent  increafe  of  I'ervices  performed  ;  exclufive  ali'o 
of  arrears  accumulating  by  feamens  wages,  army  extraurdi- 
naries,  tranfport- bills,  ordnance-debentures,  &c.  The  de- 
lay too,  in  fettling  .public  accounts,  has  always  been  very 
great ;  and  the  manner  in  which  foine  of  confiderable  mag- 
nitude are  Itated,  is  not  obvious  to  every  capacity. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  ccconoray  m  war  is  often  a  mofl 
fnort-lighted  virtue  ;  and  when  it  tends  to  pariimony,  or  a 
defalcation  from  ufeful  fervices,  it  becomes  a  wretched  ma- 
nagenienr,  for  which  the  nation  in  the  event  pays  twenty- 
fold.     1  am,  &c. 


Jamqus  npcens  fcrrum,  ferroque  nocent^us  aurum 

Frodierat,  prodit  belluin  quod  pugnat  utroque, 

Sangu  neaque  manu  crcpitantia  concutic  anna.  Ovid.  ]\Iet.  I.  l. 

Creerroj'tcb)  O^oher  29M,  1779. 

■jVrOTHING  being  more  eafy  than  a  defultory  progrefs  of 
"*-  the  imagination  over  the  open  field  of  domeltic  dillen'- 
tion  and  foreign  war,  I  have  advanced  thus  far  in  the  propo- 
fed  plan  of  niy  letters  to  your  Lordfliip,  perhaps  in  lefs  time, 
and  I  fear  with  much  lefs  refleclion,  than  ought  to  have  been 
alottcd  to  fubjecls  of  lb  nmch  importance.  'I'he  truth  is,  that 
in  adhering  llrictly  to  my  firft  idea  of  avowing  honeltly  the 
natural  and  current  rcalbnings  of  a  plain  jnind,  upon  circum- 
Itances  know  n  ro  every  jnan  in  the  kingdom,  I  have  puflied 
forw  ard  without  fear  or  wit,  and  am  now  brought  to  recol- 
lection by  Hnding  myfelf  at  a  point  where  the  mere  refult  of 
firll  imprelTions  mnll:  not  be  hazarded  ;  and  whence  it  will 
be  difficidt  to  advance  without  much,  better  aids  tlwn  any 
that  I  poircfs. 

The 
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The  multitude  of  objecls  which  the  confiderations  now  be-^ 
fore  me  embrace ;  the  coniparifons  and  combinations  to 
which  they  lead;  and  the  necellky  which  will  arii'e  in  every . 
page,  of  forming  opinions  upon  diijputable  and  unfettled 
points  of  finance  ;  m.ike  this  part  of  my  undertakuig  a  mat-: 
ter  of  much  anxiety ;  I  mult  befpeak  more  than  ordinary  m- 
dulgence  for  the  execution  of  it  ;  and  I  feel  ray  claim  to 
that'  indulgence  the  more  rcafonable^  becauie  I  do  not  mean 
to  entrench  myfelf  behind  a  parade  of  accounts  with  which 
the  parliamentary  journals,  and  fome  more  ufeful  books, 
would  furniih  me  :  Still  lefs  fhall  I  enter  into  any  of  thofe 
difcuilions  which  feeni  calculated  rather  to  perplex  the  un- 
derltanding,  than  to  fmiplify  the  fuDJect  :  1  ihail  gain  my 
purpofe,  if,  without  deep  rei'earches  (wiiich  I  leave  to  lirong- 
er  minds),  I  can  fee  realbn  to  reit  perfuaded,  that  under  ail 
the  known  circumltances  of  the  pubhc  debts  and  their  con- 
lequences,  we  if  ill  poflefs  ample  war-refources,  without  ma- 
terially aflrecT:ing  the  flouriihing  ftate  of  our  manufaccures, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  any  farther  than  war  mult  aifeft 
them,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times. 

The  fpirit  of  trade,  which  has  been  fo  fortunate  for  this 
country  in  its  operations  and  effects,  has  not  always  been 
kindly  difpofed  towards  the  true  and  liberal  principles  either 
of  commerce  or  taxation  ;  and  it  mult  be  confefTed,  that  the 
preicnt  lyltem  of  our  trade  and  revenue-laws,  though  in  ap- 
pearance lefs  burthenfome,  and  in  fact  more  productive,  than 
the  fyftcm  of  any  other  nation,  is,  when  analyl'ed,  in  fome 
of  its  parts,  a  very  motley  mixture  of  political  opconomy  and 
popular  prejudice.  The  intricate  quellions  and  confidera- 
tiond  necelTarily  Ipringing  from  (ubjedts  of  fuch  extent,  nicety, 
and  variety,  have  been  rendered  more  intricate  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  difl'erent  writers,  fome  of  whom  have  adapted  all 
their  reafonings  to  tupport  the  Itate-financier  of  the  day, 
whilft  others  have  been  equally  anxious  to  reprel'ent  his  mea  ■ 
furcs  as  replete  with  danger  and  ruin,  either  to  trade,  or  a- 
griculture,  or  populatiofi,  accofding  to  the  objedl  in  difpute. 
Much  error  and  obfcurity  has  alio  been  imported  from 
France,  and  manufactured  too  at  home,  by  men  who  come 
under  the  oppofite  dei'cription  of  Ihallow  thinkers  and  ab- 
ftrufe  thinkers,  and  who,  without  any  unfair  or  interelled 
view,  have  been,  perhaps,  equally  fuccei'sful  in  deceiving 
thendelves  and  perplexing  others.  I'hefe  infmuarions,  how- 
ever, are  in  hq  degree  applicable  to' the  immediate  writers  of 
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cnir  own  time,  who  nre  making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  in  de* 
Ilroying  the  abfurditics  and  explaining  the  fallacies  of  their 
predecefTors  ;  And  though  eminent  men  ftill  differ  on  impor- 
tant points  of  political  cuconomy,  we  are  beginning,  at  laft, 
to  comprehend  all  the  juft  caul'es  of  our  wealth  and  profpe- 
rit}'j  about  the  time  tiiat  ruin  and  wretchcdncfs  are  fuppoied 
(dven  by  fome  of  cur  beil  inftruclors)  to  be  itaring  us  in  the 
face. 

Thefe  alarming  phantoms  are  created  chiefly  by  the  flate 
of  the  public  debts  (amongft  other  Icfs  general  caufes)  ;  and 
in  order  to  bring  before  our  eyes  a  jult  idea  of  thofe  debts, 
and  of  their  ri;e  and  progrefs,  it  \\ ill  be  nccefl'ary  to  call 
tTo  mind,  in  the  ftwefc  words  poiTible,  the  different  objects  of 
national  expencf. 

The  religions  eftablifliment  fhould  be  firft  mentioned,  and 
is  likely  to  iiave  engaged  due  attention  in  the  cariieit  infancy 
of  i'ncietics.  In  addition  to  the  exclufive  poffeilions  f- cured 
in  this  country  from  the  public  to  the  church,  the  t)'thes  have 
been  confidered  by  fome  as  a  fpecies  of  appropriated  taxes. 
It  is  perhaps  jult  matter  of  regret,  that  nn  equivalent  fupport 
has  not  been  fiu'nilhed  in  fome  mode  more  favourable  j  agri- 
culture and  iniprovements. 

1  he  fupport  of  th'e  fovereign  dignity  is  another  branch  of 
public  expence-  Formerly  in  this  country  the  expenairure 
of  the  fovereign  included  all  the  charges  of  civil  and  military 
government  :  The  revenue  of  the  crown  wa~s  only  aided  by 
the  people  when  the  em.ergency  grew  great,  and  they  wiere 
difpofed  to  give  their  aid.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  coYi- 
ititution,  and  the  increafing  progrefs  of  public  expence,  this 
fyllem  became  a  matter  of  conitant  uneafmefs  both  to  the 
prince  and  people,  and  a  feparate  private  revenue,  now  cal- 
led the  Civil  Lilt,  was  alFigned  to  the  crown. 

The  expence  of  juftice  next  prefents  itfelf.  No  ftate,  or 
large  fbciety  of  men,  ever  exilled  without  an  eflabliflnnenc 
of  judicial  authority,  which  has,  however,  m  its  firlt  infti- 
tution  been  alv.  ays  very  imperfecT:.  In  our  o\\  n  hlfinry,  the 
tribunals  nf  jullice  v/ere  for  Ibme  centuries  a  Iburce  of  reve- 
nue, and  the  judges  refembled  tax-gatherers.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  conllitutional  liberty,  the  judicial  power  v. as  made, 
in  great  raeafure,  independent  of  the  executive  ;  and  the 
lupport  of  cur  judges  beca nie  an  objecl  of  national  regard. 
But  the  expence  is  incouiiderable,  and  bears  no  proportion 
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to  the  advantage  refulting  from  the  wifdo'.-n,  (fignity,  and  pu- 
rity of  thofe  who  are  the  objecls  of  it. 

There  are  other  objeds  oi  public  expence,  fach  as  public 
works,  pubhc  inititutions,  road- ,  bridges,  ports,  &c.  but  many 
of  thefe,  from  their  general  utility,  have  very  early  been  con- 
verted into  icurces  of  revenue. 

But  the  great  occalion  of  expence  is  the  national  defence. 
In  tiie  early  Itate  of  civilization,  when  incurfions  between, 
neiglibouring  focicties  Vv'ere  either  to  be  attempted  or  refilt- 
ed,  the  fervice  was  fo  Ihort,  and  the  general  danger  fo  prel- 
fmg,  that  it  was  eafy  for  the  parties  to  fupport  themfelves, 
and  natural  for  them  to  ferve  without  pay.  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  our  own  hiilory,  ii:  was  ufuai  for  the  great  men  of 
our  kingdom  to  attend  the  fovereign  during  his  wars,  in  per- 
fon,  with  their  vailals,  and  to  fuppcrc  them  aHb  in  tlie  field. - 
This,  however,  being  in  itl'elf  a  partial  (pecies  of  taxation, 
and  often  extremely  I'evere,  was  loon  either  exchaiiged  ^or 
money,  or,  where  continued  in  any  degree,  was,  among  o- 
ther  feudal  hardlhips,  a  caufe  of  much  heart-burning.  In  the 
progrefs  of  arts,  that  of  war  perhaps  underwent  the  greateft 
change,  and  the  revolution  made  in  tl;ie  fyftem  of  warfare 
introduced  another  in  that  of  military  eilablifhments  :  The  art 
of  war,  from  an  occafional  occupation  became  a  trade.  And 
it  was  found  a  matter  not  of  mere  equity  but  of  neceiTity, 
that  thofe  who  undertook  the  military  duties  of  the  ftate 
ihould  be  maintained  iu  their  ablecice  by  their  fellow-citi- 
xens,  who  itaid  at  home,  and  rcaiiied  the  peaceable  advan- 
tages of  agriculture  and  manukKiares. 

Ac  IS  uunecefTary  to  purfue  tliis  fubjed  of  enquiry'-  tlirougU 
all  its  progrefs  and  iniprcvcments  ;  the  refult  is,  that  in  all 
modern  fucieties,  a  pro'>i.,.i  o,.  of  the  people  who  do  not 
ferve  in  the  wars,  bur  punue  productive  labsur  at  home, 
muft,  exclulive  pf  their  i.),\  u  maintainance,  maintain  thofe. 
who  pre  employed  in  t.ii-  jR  fence  of  thecountiy,  and  alfo  all 
inii.'Mduais  in  other  i.  '  ons  and  fiiuations,  who  produce 
ncifting  to  the  coiiin  )ck.     Subject  to  this  obfcrvation, 

it  has  been  conjmoi  «.  iculatcd,  that  it  is  ceitain  ruin  to  a 
couitry  to  employ  i  i>  .  c  than  the  one  hundredth  part  of  its 
pco;  ie  in  military  i.  e  (which  of  courfe  includes  iliips  of 
wvr) :  This,  ho^'  ■  mitbe  received  as  applicable  only  to 

tlie  general  {}•:■■  country,  and  not  to  times  of  emer- 

'  ge:  i.-y.     Our  ar:     j^^       i  navy  in  the  prcfent  year  employ  in 
aduai  fervice  at  iealt  one  fiftietn  part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
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Gveat  Britam  and  Ireland,  taken  upon  the  large  computatron 
of  ten  millions.  I  fliall  not  enter  into  the  dilputed  queilions 
upon  the  proportion  in  which  the  national  itock  is  diminilhed 
by  expente  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  how  far  that  proportion 
is  affected  by  the  different  circumltances  of  the  expence  be- 
ing at  home  or  abroad  :  But  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  the 
long  abfence  cf  one  tifrieth  part  of  all  our  inhabitants  from 
produclive  labour,  which  is  the  fource  of  commerce  and  re- 
A  enue,  would  much  impoverilh  the  ftate,  and  tend  to  its  ruin  : 
And  I  have  flepped  out  of  my  way  to  bring  forward  this  re- 
mark, as  one  inducement  to  us  to  obviate  that  ruin  by  acce- 
lerating our  exertions. 

Ihe  ieveral  objec'is  of  public  expence  above  mentioned, 
imply  the  necellity  of  a  public  revenue  ;  belonging  either  to 
the  fo\'ereign  or  to  the  ftate,  or  to  be  drawn  by  contributions 
or  taxes  from  the  people. 

It  was  the  practice  of  antiquity  to 'make  provifion  of  pub- 
lic treafure  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  inflrument  either  of  con- 
cjjaefl  or  defence  ;  and  this  was  necefTary,  as  there  was  little 
confidence  in  the  flate  in  general,  and  elpecialiy  in  times  of 
danger  and  confufion.  But  as  it  does  not  happen,  in  the 
progrefs  of  luxury  and  expence,  that  there  is  in  modern 
Itates  a  public  revenue  either  in  land  or  ftock,  or  any  public 
hoard  in  itf'elf  fufKcienc  to  fupply  the  expence  in  war,  as  well 
as  in  peace,  the  deficiency  muft  be  made  up  by  the  contri- 
bution of  private  revenue  for  public  purpoles.  The  enemy 
tlu-eatens,  and  is  in  motion  :  An  army  mufl  be  augmented, 
and  all  the  charges  belonging  to  it  are  to  be  provided  for; 
fleets  muffc  be  fitted  out  ;  fortifications  muit  be  repaired,  and 
garrifons  fupplied.  But  the  coffers  of  tJie  Hate  are  found 
empty.  Here  then  commences  the  art  of  finance,  which  is 
to  draw  from  individual  tliperabundance  what  is  abfblutely 
necefTary  for  general  relief. 

'i  his  art  of  drawing  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
Avhen  once  introduced  into  a  country,  advances  moft  rapidly. 
There  is  a  promptitude  in  all  Itatefmen  to  improve  ic,  and 
to  adopt  alio  with  the  utmoft  liberality  of  fentimcnt,  and 
without  local  prejudice,  the  riling  improvements  of  other 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  univerfal  difpofi- 
tion  in  mankind  to  i'ct  thcmfelves  as  much  as"  poflible  agaiml 
this  fpecics  of  dexterity. 

1  he  reluctance  of  individuals  to  be  taxed  operates  certain** 
)y  as  a  check  on  the  alacrity  of  miniflers  to  tux  them  ;  but  it 
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is  this  reliKftance  which  firft  fuggefts  to  a  minifter  the  icleai, 
of  running  a  country  into  debt ;  and  it  aUb  induces  the  peo- 
ple to  acquiefce  in  his  loading  poiterity  with  a  burden^  if  the 
machine  can  for  the  prefent  go  the  lighter  for  it. 

Befides,  in  the  urgent  expences  of  a  commencing  war,  the 
produce  of  taxes  conies  in  too  flow  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Ic 
is  an  obvious  meafure,  then,  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the 
ftate,  and  when  that  is  nearly  exhaufted,  to  help  it  forward 
by  affignments  of  accruing  taxes,  the  produce  of  which  is  ac- 
cordingly anticipated.  In  all  commercial  free  ftates  there 
are  lenders  fuiTicient,  becaufe  merchants  have  at  all  times  a 
proportion  of  their  capital,  and  of  the  average  returns  of 
trade,  within  their  reach.  Their  natural  confidence  in  the 
ftate  where  their  propertj'  is  lodged,  leads  them  to  truft  that 
Hate ;  but  if  they  think  that  there  is  any  unulual  rilk,  the 
collateral  advantages  which  they  exact  will  be  railed  in  pro- 
portion. As  they  may  loon  want  to  ufe  their  money  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  trade,  they  of  courfe  require  the  obligation 
from  the  Hate  to  be  transferable  ;  and  by  the  transfer  which 
the  firll  creditors  make,  the  trial  of  the  confidence  i-epofed  ia 
the  Hate  grows  more  general.  The  readinei's  to  lend  in- 
creai^s  the  dil'poiition  to  borrow,  and  the  facility  of  getting 
money  lelTens  the  anxiety  to  lave.  Taxes  at  firlt  plcdved 
for  a  limited  time  are  now  mortgaged  for  farther  loans  and 
longer  periods,  and  at  length  are  converted  into  perpetual 
annuities. 

1  his  mode  of  raifmg  money  is  the  leaft  unpleafmg  to  the 
people,  becaufe  large  funis  are  obtained  from  linall  annual 
taxes  ;  and  even  when  thole  annual  taxes  are  multiplied,  the 
expenditure  of  the  I'ums  raifed  upon  them  furnilhes  occupa- 
tions, which  benefit  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  is  a  iburce 
of  great  and  mtereiting  events,  which  amufe  and  fill  their 
imaginations,  even  when  the  events,  upon  the  whole,  are 
unfavourable  to  the  public  intcrelts.  The  contingencies  of 
a  great  war  are  the  eaparifons  and  bells,  which  by  their  Ihow 
and  jingle  induce  a  poor  aniiinial  to  jog  on  cheerfully  under 
a  great  load. 

On  the  ceafing  of  a  war,  it  may  happen  that  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  is  high  enough  to  make  fome  progrefs  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  incurred  ;  but  even  in  tunes  of  peace 
Ibme  untoward  event  will  arife,  or  fome  favourite  expence  is 
-ti^  be  incurred  ;  and  in  either  cafe  it  is  more  plealant,  both 
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to  the  minirters  and  die  people,  to  leave  the  debt  nndiminilh- 
ed  than  to  call  for  a  new  contribution. 

I'he  progrcf^j  is  fiiort  and  plain.  The  borrowing  comAien- 
ced  on  the  faith  and  fccurity  of  the  fovereign  or  Hate  •  when 
that  pledge  was  ftrctclicd  as  far  as  it  would  go,  the  old  re- 
fource  both  in  this  and  other  countries  v.  as  to  lodge^pawns  ; 
accordingly  Henry  III.  gave  to  the  Archbiihop  of  V  orke  no- 
te/] at  em  i7nptgnor  audi  joe  alia  Regis  ubicwique  in  /Inplia  pro  pecii- 
nla  perquirevda ;  and  their  are  many  fimilar  and  much  later 
iuiiances.  When  this  expedient  was  exhaiiitcd,  recourle  wp.s 
Lad  to  the  people,  and  it  was  not  unufual  for  a  King  of  Eng- 
land to  addrefs  his  fubjecls  in  the  following  ftrain  :  *  Pauptr 
ftini  omri  dejiitutiii  thefauro,  necejfehabt  ut  me  ji.x<i:tis,  ntcaUqiiid 
'  exigot.'ijiper  gratiam.*  In  the  progref s  of  hiih:)ry,  thedeience 
of  the  kingdoin  became  the  joint  concern  of  the  parliament 
with  their  fovereign,  ^nd  large  revenues  v.ere  raifed  for  the 
public  expenditure.  The  pracbce  of  anticipating  was  next 
introdutcd,  the  income  of  particalar  taxes  was  alHgned  to 
difcli^gc  the  debt  within  a  ibpuiated  term.  But  as  it  grew 
convenient  to  furcharge  the  anticipations,  and  to  poftpone 
all  payment  of  the  principal  debt,  tlie  alTignmeats  were  pro- 
loriged,  and  at  length  made  peiijetual. 

But  the  faikire  of  fome  taxes  thus  mortgaged,  the  furpkis 
of  others,  and  the  complicated  management  of  them  all,  made 
it  an  objed  of  conve^ijence  to  throw  I'everal  claues  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  into  one,  \\h;ch  completed  the  fyllcm  of  funding. 

I  truil  that  yoUr  LorUfhip  will  think  this  account  of  the 
whole  buiinefs  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  probable, 
than  the  rciinements  vv'hich  afcribed  the  introduclipn  of  ^ne 
ijfftem,  foon  after  the  Revoltition,  firfi-^  lo  political  forel'ight 
and  delign,  in  order  ta  fecure  the  attachment  of  individuals 
to  government^  from  the  dependence  of  their  property  chi  its 
fupport  and  feciu-ity  :  fecondly,  to  a  dirpolition  in  miniiters 
to  multiply  places  and  gain'  patronage  ;  tlurdly  (which  is  a 
jiiere  ablurdfty),  to  the  views  of  increaiiu-g  the  capital  pro- 
perty of  the  kmgdom. 

'Ihis  fyltem  ot  large  ai.^l  ■.^....ivcied  anticipation  was  carried 
to  a  confiderable  extent  in  Spain,  by  Philip  II.  in  the  fixteeath 
century;  and  towards  the  end  of  tlie  fevcnteenth  centkiiy 
was  linked  l)y  INlr  DaVcnant  to  tliis  country,  as  the  principal 
caufe  which  hasl  cbnlhbntcd  to  frnk  the  Span iih  monnrcby. 
^u^li';  fcrctuld  iudced  at  the  fame  time,  that  trade  mull  laii- 
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guifii  here  till  the  annual  burdens  could  be  reduced  below 
tour  millions. 

Funding  began  in  France  about  a  century  later  than  Spain, 
and  JVIr  Colbert  is  laid  to  have  remonflrated  Itrongly  againil:  it. 

From  the  firll  commencement  of  thi$  pradlice  in  Ei^gland, 
it  was  a  fubjed  of  perpetual  lamentation  with  well-meaning 
writers  ;  and  anticipation  of  our  ruin  attended  every  antici- 
pation of  the  revCiiue  till  1717,  when  the  increafed  produce 
of  taxes,  the  falling  of  the.  marktt-rate  of  intereft,  and  the 
expiration  of  annuities,  having  combined  to  create  a  large 
annual  furplus,  Sir  Robert  \valpoJe  mftituted  the  fuikiiig 
fund.  Ivor  Ihould  it  pafs  unnoticed,  that  this  uife  and  falu- 
tary  inifitution  was  a  fubjecl  of  ridicule  and  farcafm  to  a  con- 
lidcrable  part,  then  acting  in  oppofitiou  to  miniilers. 

it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  the  iiiJung  fund  had  aiv.avs 
been  facredly  appropriated  according  10  its  tirlf  inltitution, 
the  aggregate  elfects  of  fuch  a  fyiteni  w  ould  have  been  of 
that  Itupendous  importance  which  Dr  Price  has  ilemoniirated. 
But  it  Ihould  not  efcape  remark,  that  if  this  plan  had  been 
continued  ;  and  all  new  exigencies  of  war,  as  v\  ell  as  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  peace  efcablilhm.ent  (the  latter  alone  amount- 
ing tb  about  a  million  ilcrUng,  for  many  yeari,  abo\e  the  or- 
dinary  unappropriated  revenue),  muit  have  been  defrayed 
and  made  good,  either  by  lupplics  raifed  within  the  year, 
or  by  funds  to  be  fecured  by  new  and  perpetual  taxes.  It  is 
obvious  to  lee  in  this  cafe,  what  immenfe  burdens,  additional 
to  what  were  actually  laid,  the  country  muli  have  borne  from 
1717  to  this  time. 

Dr  Price  has  however  fliev.n,  in  a  very  ftriking  point  of 
view,  the  progreliive  confequences  of  accumulating  intcrell  ; 
and  thoup;h  the  prefent  is  rather  an  inaufpicious  moment  to 
dlfcufs  fchemes  for  paying  the  national  debt,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  good  might  i-efult  to  the  kingdom,  if,  e- 
ven  now,  a  certain  proportioji  df  the  annual  produce  of  the 
finking  fund  were  vefled  in  parliamentary  direftors,  having 
perpetual  fuccellion,  and  iSbjecl  to  proper  cautioi.s  and  ;c- 
curities  for  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  certain  port.ons  c.f 
the  public  debt,  at  inch  time,  and  in  I'uth  manner,  as  they 
might  iind  moil  convenient  ;  this  fund  to  accuiuuLite  by  the 
iipproprjation  of  the  intereft  of  the  debts  dilch^rgicl.  If 
fuch  a  truft  v/ere  well  adminiflered,  it  would  ccn^prehcnd  all 
the  advantages  of  an  aJtual  faving  and  compound  inierefi, 
and  »vcul;l  either  check  the  depreciations  of  public  fccilrity, 
or  turn  it  to  the  pubhc  profit. 
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,  Jx  was  foon  difcovered  that  a  fniking  fund,  ho\ve\' 
cakulated  to  pay  old  debts,  was,  at  leaii,  equally  w 
to  facilitate  tiie  contracting  new  ones  ;  being  always 
as  a  Ibbfidiary  mortgagf  to  new  taxes  of  doubtful  ^.: 
Jspr  \v6ukl  this  inifth:ef  have  been  great,  but  ic  ^ 
difcovered,.  tliat  the  produce  of  the  unking  fund  ii; .  .    au^ 
en  object  cf  much   convenience   in.  times  either  of  ihiagir 
nary  or  real  emergency,  by  preventing  the  necelTity  ol  io),ie 
taxes,  and  evading,  coniecraently,  tht  feelings  and  obferva- 
tion  of  the  people. 

Great  incroacliraents  were  accordingly  rrrade  upon  the 
finkiii^  fnnd,  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  total  alienation  of  it  in 
time  of  war.  And  ic  has  not,  I  believe,  in  the  courie^of 
iixty-tv<o  years,  been  applied  towards  paying  more  than 
twentry-tliree  millions  of  the  public  debts.  io  relieve  the 
prefent  exigency,  is  the  object  of  itatefmen,  who  feel  them- 
lelves  in  dixr/  bound  to  confuit  the  eafe  of  their  totenjpo. 
raries,  in  preference  to  the  eventual  convenience  of  a  re- 
mote pollerity,  which  they  will  never  fee,  or  to  the  tacit 
approbation  of  a  few  fpeculative  men. 

,  Oiu:  public  debt,  which  began  in  the  nine  years  war  im- 
mediatelv  followin<r  the  Revolution,  was  about  fourteen  mil- 
lions  ficrling  at  the  death  of  King  William.  At  the  death 
of  Ouecn  Aane  it  amounted  to  hfty  millions.  In  1722,  h 
was  hfty-hve  milhons ;  17^6,  it  was  fifty  two  niilhons.; 
J  739,  after  feventeen  years  peace,  it  was  forty-feven  mil- 
lions ;  from  which  period!  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lord- 
iiiip  to  the  following  note  :  I  do  not  recoiled  w  hence  it  is 
drawn,  but  it  is  at  leafi:  fkfuciently  accurate  to  anfwer  the 
general  purpol'es  before  us. 

1740  /.  46,382,650  Debt. 

31,784,256  increafe  during  the  war. 


1749        78,166,906  Debt. 

3,089,641  decre life  during  the  peace. 

^755        75>^77r-6s  Debt. 

71,504,580  increafe  during  the  war. 

1763        146,482,845  Debt. 

10,6^9,784  decrease  diirbig  the  peace, 

1775        J?s.o43;o6i  Debt. 

Tlxe 
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The  refuTt  of  r.11  this  is,  that  by  the  burdens  inherited 
fiwni  our  aiicellors,  we  are  obliged,  including  the  expence 
of  coilecling,  to  pay  in  time  of  profound  peace  near  tv/eive 
millions  flerling  annually  ;  and  if  the  mortgaged  part  of  that 
revenue  were  tree,  we  Ihouid  poffefs  fupplies  actually  raifed 
witliin  the  year,  nearly  adequate  to  liie  fupport  of  a  very 
vip;orous  war,  thoutjii  not  indeed  fo  exteniive  as  that  of 
1761,  when  the  public  expejice  amounted  to  nineteen  mil- 
lions Iherling.  It  is  an  obiervation  rather  of  turioflty  than 
of  ufe  ;  but  your  Lordihip  will  find,  I  believe,  that  all  the 
funis  levied  upon  the  jubjeccs  of  this  kingdom  in  ninety  years 
(being  from  the  Kevolutioh  to  the  prcfent  time),  tor  public 
lervices,  have  amounted  to  about  Icven  hundred  millions 
llerling,  of  which  about  tv.o  hundred  millions  have  actually 
been  paid  for  the  intereft  of  public  clebrs. 

in  conlidcring  our  a<5tual  Utuation,  the  Cifefts  of  fuch  a 
debt  as  i  have  defcribed  certainly  deferve  attention. 

I.  It  is  fome  inconvenience  that  we  are  m.ade  tributary  to 
foreign  nations,  by  the  obligation  to  pay  to  them  a  large 
fum  annually,  for  the  intereil  of  their  property  lodged  in 
our  funds.  Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
intereft,  but  it  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  one  miliiou 
Iteriiug.  And  fo  large  a  drain  would  turn  the  exchange  too 
perceptibly  againli  us,  if  the  favourable  balance  of  our  trade 
(by  whatever  mode  effected)  did  not  operate  to  reliore  the 
level. 

Having  mentioned  this  circumftance  of  exchange,  I  fliall 
digrefs  for  a  moment  to  obferve,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange 
is  at  this  day  (29th  Otlbber)  more  in  our  favour  \\ith  Cadiz, 
Lifbon,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn  refpectively,  than  it  was  in  a 
medium  eltimate  which  was  printed  for  tlie  year  1770. 
With  Amtterdam  and  Hamburgh  it  is  much  lefs  againl't  us 
than  it  was  then  ;  vi  ith  Paris  and  Venice  it  is  now  nearly  at 
par,  but  in  1770  was  much  againll  us. 

To  men  who  conlider  the  courlc  of  exchange  as  a  criteri- 
on of  national  commerce  and  riches,  this  account  muft  ap- 
pear highly  favourable  to  us  ;  and  the  prefumption,  as  far  as 
It  goes,  certainly  is  fo.  It  mult  be  confcU'cd,  however,  that 
no  decifive  conclullons  are  to  be  dr-awn  from  the  courfe  of 
exchange  ;  which  is  made  irregular  by  transfers  of  itocks, 
receipts  of  dividends,  and  mercantile  combinations  lor  the 
purpole  of  drawing  and  re- drawing  through  different  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  various  other  more  rfemott  ch-- 
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cumftances.  The  .exchange,  if  not  coiintera«5teJ  by  other 
traniaclions  and  fpeculations  of  merchants,  ftioukl  evidently 
be  in  our  favour  whenever  our  export  trade  flonriflies  ;  be- 
caufe  the  balance  mult  be  remitted  to  us  :  But  it  may  alfo 
be  in  our  favour,  even  when  certain  branches  of  onr  com- 
merce, both  outwards  and  homewards,  are  iuffering  much, 
and  nearly  in  a  Hate  of  itagnation,  becanfe  there  may  be 
large  balances  in  courfe  of  remittance  to  EngliHi  merchants  ; 
as  m  the  prefent  inilance  of  Cadiz  and  Madrid,  where  the 
price  of  exchange  is  at  36f,  and  the  par  at  43.  t'ere  it  is 
only  a  fymptom  that  a  tide  is  fetting  in,  \\  hich  may  foon  ebb 
with  equal  or  greater  velocity  to  lome  ether  part  of  the 
world.  And  in  all  other  inftances,  the  courfe  of  exchange 
berweeu  any  t\\  o  fpecilied  places  is  liable  to  be  raifed  or 
lo  ■.  ered  by  the  dealings  and  interchange  of  both  with  many 
other  countries. 

J^he  price  of  bullion  (which,  ho%»ever,  bears  alfo  a  fa- 
vourable appearance  at  prefent)  is  iUll  lefs  a  certain  thermo- 
meter of  commerce  than  the  coiu'fe  of  exchange  ;  for  it  is 
equally  a  fubjeci  of  mercantile  Ipeculation  and  tincffe,  and 
is  alio  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  ftate  of  any  particiilar  ma- 
nufacT:ures  ufmg  the  precious  metals  ;  by  the  arri\'al  in  Eu- 
rope of  a  Spaniih  or  Portuguefe  flota  ;  by  wars  in  Kufiia 
and  in  the  mterior  part  of  Germany,  both  diilant  from  the 
center  of  oifb'ibution  ;  by  the  ftate  of  remittances  of  bullion 
to  or  from  the  Kalt  Indies  ;  and  by  the  various  other  cou- 
tmgencies  of  trade  which  aiFecl  the  v^lue.(of  that  commodity 
in  the  market. 

But  though  thefe  points  of  obfervation  <io  not  prove  much 
as  to  co;ninerce,  nor  decilively  as  to  the  cjuantity  of  money 
in  a  country,  they  afford  at  leaft  a  fair  prelumption,  that  the 
national  wealth  is  not  dimini/hed. 

,  2.  Another  principal  inconvenience  of  the  public  debts  is 
to  be  feciiin  all  the  tranfactions  of  public  borrowing.  There 
is  of  courle  a  great  competition  of  lenders,  becaule  there  is 
a  general  expectation  of  a  certain  gain.  If  the  fum  to  be 
borrowed  u  very  large,  a  proportion  of  the  money  to  fur- 
njfh  it  will  be  drawn  either  from  chaxonels  of  productive  la- 
hour,  which  are  accordingly  impeded,  or  from  tiie  holders 
of  public  itock,  which  is  confequcntly  depreciated.  The 
general  rule  of  interell:  to  be  paid  for  money  is  induTerent 
to  the  lubfcribers  of  a  public  loan  ;  becaufe  u  hatever  it  is, 
th^y  are  to  enhance  upon  the  public,  and  the  auvautages,  or 
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douceurs  (for  money-lenders  in  their  exertions  againfl: 'France 
make  good  ufe  of  her  language),  are  at  all  times  intrinlically 
worth  more  than  what  is  computed  and  ilated  to  parliament ; 
and  though,  from  tlie  ordinary  modes  of  fubfcnption.  thofe 
advantages  (in  whatever  form  given)  are  nmch  divided  by 
transfers  within  forty-eight  hoiirs  after  the  bargain  h  di-- 
clared,  the  expence  of  the  nation  is  the  fame,  whether  the 
tirft  J'ubfcribers  or  the  fubfequent  Itock-holders  receive  the 
benefit.  This  tendency  of  public  borrowings  to  raife  the 
jnterell  of  money  through  the"  country,  has  extenlive  and 
bad  effecls  in  refpeft  to  trade,  agricuhure,  and  the  value  of 
land  ;  and  it  tends  alfo  to  depreciate  the  public  funds,  unKh 
beyond  the  operation  of  any  doubts  or  uoirafinefs  as  to  their 
ilate  or  fafety.  /         - 

It   is,  in  our  days,  clearly   underftood,  that  the  intcreft 
given  for  money  is  not  regulated   by  the  proportion  oi  gold 
or  lilver  actually  exilHng  within  the  country  ;  but  by  the  de- " 
inand  for  borrowing,  and  the  itate  of  commerce  andindufhy 
which  regulate  the  competition  for  lending. 

And  though,  at  prefent,  we  in  tnith  borrow  at  a  rate 
fully  equal  to  5  per  cent,  (conrulering  the  advantages  aoo  e 
defcribed)  and  perhaps  at  an  higher  rate  of  interelt  than  in 
any  period  of  the  tv>'o  lafl  wars  ;  yet  this  is  fo  little  the  effect 
of  a  i'carcity  of  money,  or  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  a- 
bility  of  the  nation,  that  the  contrary, is  the  fa^i:,  and  was 
proved  by  the  continued  rife  of  ilock  above  the  price  itated 
at  the  lall  loan  ;  as  well  as  by  the  great  premium,  at  which 
jt  is  known  to  have  been  current  before  any  transfers  were 
aflually  made  to  under- pur  chafers  ;  and  alio  by  lb  great  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  loan  as  near  five  millions  being  paid 
in  the  firft  two  months,  at  a  difcount  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  per  ami.  Mr  Hume  has  fliewn,  beyond -difpute,  that 
jntereft  is  a  true  barometer  of  the  itate  ;  and  the  lownefs  ci' 
intereft  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  flourilliing  people  :  But  he 
did  not  mean  to  apply  that  remark  indifcriminately  to  alt 
the  occafional  lltuations  of  a  Itate.  In  periods  of  particular 
emergency,  where  there  is  an  extreme  prefiure  for  money, 
the  nitereft  may  be  high,  and  the  people  Itill  flourilliing. 
And  though  it  is  true  that  lov/  intcrelt  and  plenty  of  money 
are,  in  fact,  generally  concomitant  j  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  fudden  iatlux  of  money  may,  for  a  time,  lower  intereft 
without  introducing  a  plenty  :  And  it  is  alfo  true,  that  ii 
great  demand  for  money  w;ll  raife  the  intereft,  without  iin- 
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plying  any  fcarcity.  It  is  demonftrable  that,  in  time  o|' 
peace,  a  kingdom  w  or.ld  fnlfer  little  if  half  its  money  were 
annihilated,  cr  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  rtate  :  Prices 
of  labour,  and  its  produce,-  would  be  lowered  ;  other  coun- 
tries would  be  underl'old  :  The  level  would  be  rc{lored,andthe 
prices  would  gradually  rife  again.  In  time  of  peace,  too, 
there  may  be  lefs  coin  and  more  paper  in  circulatimi  ;  but 
the  quantity  of  circulating  cafli  in  time  of  war  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  ;  and  therefore  I  have  been  the  more  ibli- 
citous  to  offer  to  your  Lordlhip  thefe  remarks  on  the  prefent 
rate  of  intereft. 

The  inconveniencies  above  mentioned  are  very  poorly 
compcnfated  by  the  bare  confideration  that  the  funds  are  an 
ealy  and  profitable  fecurity  to  mercantile  people  in  general, 
and  particularly  to  the  merchants  who  reficje  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  who  having  a  mortgage  for  fuch  part  of  their  pro- 
perty as  they  can  fpare,  bearing  intereil  and  transfcrrable 
in  an  hour,  by  ftepping  fifty  yards  from  their  counting- 
houfe,  can  anord  to  fell  their  commodities  cheaper.  In 
other  rei'pedls,  the  eafy  transference  of  flock  is  no  compre- 
lienfible  benefit  to  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very 
eminent  writer  on  this  fubject,  that  the  political  mifchief  to 
this  kingdom  would  be  veiy  inconfiderable,  if  'Change-alley 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  for  ever  buried  in  the  ocean. 

3.  I  have  feen  it  dofcribcd  as  one  bad  confequence  of  the 
public  debts,  that  the  creditors  of  the  public  are  maintained 
by  the  contributions  of  the  poor,  and  the  labour  of  the  in- 
duftrious.  This,  however,  is  only  a  melancholy  way  of 
Itating,  that  when  poor  men  owe  money,  it  is  inconvenient 
to  them  to  pay  it. 

There  is  more  folidity  in  tlie  cibjeclion  to  the  funds,  as 
giving  too  much  influence  to  the  crown  :  The  increafe  of 
taxes  being  e\  er  attended  with  an  augmentation  in  the  pro- 
fits, or  with  an  increafe  in  the  number  of  revenue-officers. 

4.  But  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  funding  fyftem,  re- 
■fults  from  the  complication  and  weight  of  the  taxes  which  it 

has  occafioned. 

Our  friend  Mr  Adam  Smith,  whom  political  fcience  may 
reckon  a  great  benefador,  has  difcufl'ed  this  fubjecl  fo  fully, 
that  it  is  liardly  poUible  to  fay  any  thing  new  with  regard  to 
it  ;  but  it  is,  neverlhelefs,  material  to  confider  how  the  el'ta- 
bli/hed  principles  of  taxation  apply  to  the  lltuation  in  v.hich 
\vp  find  curfelves. 

The 
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The  equality  of  taxation  corififts  in  the  obliginir  every  in- 
dividual to  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  w  hicli  h^ 
erjoys  within  the  flate  ;  the  taxes  laid  for  this  purpofe  fhould 
be  certain,  and  as  convenient  as  they  can  be  made  with  re- 
fped  to  the  time,  maimer,  and  quantum  of  the  contribution. 
They  fliould  keep  as  httle  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
pofTibie  j  they  friould  not  bear  hard  upon  any  branch  of  in- 
<lul>rv  ;  and  they  mould  {leer  clear  of  all  oppreliion. 

I'he  revenue  on  which  they  are  to  operate  refults  from 
rent,  profit,  or  wages.  With  refped:  to  the  Hrif,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  that  the  taxes  on  land  fliould  be 
according  to  fome  fixed  regulation  or  fettled  eftimate  (as  in 
EngLnct),  and  not  variable  according  to  the  progrefs  or  de- 
clenfion  of  the  value  of  each  landed  eitate  ;  for  luch  varia- 
tions amount  to  a  bounty  on  bad  hulbandryy  and  a  penal  hw 
againll  improvement.  ihe  amount  of  capital  flock  (though 
in  fome  degree  aiTelTed  in  England)  is  difficult  to  be  regular- 
ly taxed  ;  became  a  llate,  and  efpecially  a  mercantile  ib.te^ 
ftiould  avoid  any  fevere  iuqmiition  into  the  tkxumilances  of 
individuals. 

The  wages  of  labour  fliould  ir*  no  cafe  be  made  an  objed: 
of  direft  taxation. 

Taxes  on  confumable  commodities  include  a  large  extent 
of  objects  ;  and  though  they  operate,  in  general,  according 
to  the  voluntary  humour  of  the  individual,  reach  all  the 
three  fources  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land,  the  profits  of 
(lock,  and  the  wages  of  labour. 

In  felefting  conlu;nable  commodities  for  taxes,  luxuries 
fhould  invariably  be  jjjreferred  to  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
to  the  raw  materials  of  manufadture.  It  is  admirably  con- 
trived by  Nature,  that  every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man 
arifcs  from  the  ground,  but  few  things  in  that  degree  of 
ufefulnefs  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  and  the  fame  idea  ap- 
plying flronglv  to  many  articles  of  luxury,  there  is,  betweea 
the  firft  exiitence  of  confumable  commodities,  and  the  time 
of  their  confumption,  an  exteniive  field  to  engage  the  inge- 
nuity and  vigilance  of  financiers.  \et  taxes  on  confumable 
commodities  will  never  be  producftive  of  a  very  conliderable 
income  to  the  flate,  unlefs  they  extend  to  luxuries  of  gene- 
ral ul'e  ;  the  aggregate  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  being  much  greater  both  in  quantity  and  in  value, 
ihan  that  of  the  opulent,  who  form,  in  every  flate,  a  very 
iinail  proportion  of  the  whole  nujnber  ;  At  the  fame  time  it 
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fhoukl  be  obfcrv-ej,  that  to  the  happinefs  and  ailiuence  of 
the  lower  clalits,  comparative  with  tlie  Tanie  clalT'e?  in  other 
r.aiionsj^we  are  to  look  for  tlie  real  health  and  Itrength  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  a  ftrict  line  between  lu- 
xuries and  necellities  many  articles  of  clothing,  furniture, 
and  provilion,  being  rendered  i.ecelTaiy  to  the  nidividual  by 
the  utbges  of  his  (ountry  and  the  opinion  of  his  equals.  A 
due  diltinc^tion  can  only  be  made  by  the  difcernment  and 
good  temper  of  the  Hate,  w  hich  lliould  ever  remember,  that 
taxes  directly  itriking  at  the  actual  neceffaries  of  life,  operate 
like  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

Some  proportion  fliould  be  obferved  in  throwing  the  bur- 
dens betv.een  tlie  owners  of  land  and  of  capital  itock,  the 
great  fources  of  revenue  ;  otherwile  the  one  w  ill  ceafe  to 
improve  agriculture,  or  the  other  will  be  dilpofed  to  remove 
his  capital  from  trade  The  various  objects  of  taxation, 
which  do  not  come  ftrictly  under  the  defcription  either  of 
land-taxes  or  duties  on  conlumable  c<mimoaities,  will  fur- 
nifli  a  wile  Legillature  v> ith  fufficient  means  to  attain  this 
end. 

There  are  cafes  in  taxation  where  we  may  cut  off  the  roots 
m  attempting  to  extend  the  branches.  It  ihould  not  efcape 
remark,  that  every  enhancement  of  a  particular  duty,  ope- 
rates to  leiien  the  produce  of  the  antecedent  duty,  and  that 
the  i:ev.  produce  will  fometimes  be  lets  than  the  produce  of 
ihe  old  taji  ;  at  cording  to  Dean  Swift's  maxim,  that  in  the 
Cuftoiu-houle  aritlimeiic,  two  and  two  do  not  alv\  ays  make 
four.  In  the  well-known  inllances  of  augmenting  the  duties 
on  gum  Senegal,  and  reducing  ihofe  on  I'r.x^,  the  conlequences 
were,  that  me  lucreafcd  rate  diminiihed,  and  the  lowered 
rates  increaled  the  proJuce  of  the  rel'pective  taxes. 

I'he  freedom  of  exportation  Ihould  be  kept  facred,  and  be 
untouched  by  taxes,  except  in  very  few  articles,  when  it 
may  be  found  expe<lient  to^make  a  tax  operate  in  the  nature 
of  a  prohibition,  or  to  fa\  our  fonie  particular  manufacture. 

It  is  to  a  certain  degree  true,  that  taxes  impel  labour  ; 
and  if  it  were  poi'IIble  for  this  countiy  to  pay  all  her  debts, 
a  reafonable  doubt  might  arife,  whether  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent for  her  to  reduce  Ijer  taxes,,  farther  than  a  few  excq)- 
tionable  ones  which  AfK-^c  the  necefTarie^  of  lile,  and  the  ma- 
teriaL  of  manufa«.'.ure»,  « 

Whilft 
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,  Whilft  tnxes  amount  only  to  a  dedui^ion  from  the  conve- 
biencici  of  the  iiiJi\klual  for  the  public  fervice,  they  may 
be  extended,,  without  fcruple,  as  far  as  the  public  exigency 
requires  :  But  mere  is  a  Lcrtahi  point  where  they  begin  to 
be  exorbitant  and  idcilroy  induitry,  by  producing  uelpair  in 
the  iudultnous.  i' o  toil  inceiTantly  in  want,  is  too  iiard  a 
condition  ior  human  nature  to  bear  ;  yet  an  induitrulas 
country  may  long  continue  rich  luidcr  fevere  taxe;,  as  a 
ftrong  and  adive  body  may  enjoy  he.i  1th  under  unw hole fome 
diet  and  hard  labour. 

It  vould  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  enter  here  into  a  de- 
duclion  of  our ,  contributions  and  taxes,  iroin  their  origin, 
and  to  itate  to  your  Lordjhip  the  dauegeldts,  el'cuages,  ca- 
rucages,  tallages,  purveyances,  ranfonis  of  Jews,  dij'mes, 
quinzicmes,  and  benevolences,  ihe  pro^refs  towards  any 
liberal  notions  of  taxation  Was  flow  ;  io  late  as  the  jiit 
lienry  Vi.  taxes  were  laid  on  every  ftranger  abiding  lix 
weeks  in  Jtngland  ;  in  the  .relga  of  Edward  Vi.  there  was  a 
poll-tax  on  meep  ;  under  the  ulurpation  of  Cromwell,  a 
weekly  meal  was  a  favourite  contribution  ;  and  even  under 
William  III.  there  was  a  regular  act  of  parliament  to  levy  a 
tax  on  all  marriages.  Principles  of  commerce  feem  not  to 
Have  engaged  the  parliamentary  attention  before  the  a;ra  of 
the  Hebclhon,  and  articles  of  export  trade  vere  to  a  late 
period  a  principal  branch  of  the  Cuiloms.  Our  trade-regu- 
lations, including  the  various  detail  of  prohibitions,  draw- 
backs and  bounties,  are  fuice  become  extremely  voluminous, 
and  by  the  daily  acceillons  of  a  century,  have  certainly  con- 
tracted many  defects,  and  much  intricacy  ;  nor  is  there  a 
douht  but  that  they  might  be  limplitied  and  revifed  with 
much  advantage  both  to  commerce  and  revenue. 

For  the  prefent,  how  ever,  it  feems  fuffiti6nt  to  obfcrve, 
that  our  lyilem  of  taxation,  though  obligcil  to  comprehend 
fo  large  a  variety  of  objects,  and  drawing  luch  inmicnfe 
fums  trom  the  people,  is  in  general  guided  by  juli  principles 
of  political  (Tcoi'ioniy,  and  has  been  found  thus  far  apparent- 
ly compatible  with  the  indullry,  affluence,  and  profperity  of 
the  State.  Uur  princijial  taxes  on  neccfTaries  are  on  lait, 
leather,  foap,  and  candles,  which  produce  on  the  annual  a- 
verage  near  2oo,oool.  each  ;  they  are  all  to  a  certain  degree 
•detrimental  to  the  indultrious  poor,  and  raife  the  wages  of 
labour  ;  but  thty  have  a  gradual  , operation  which  much 
ibftens  their  tendency,  and  they  are  not  hitherto  found  to 
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crrimp  the  mahit<^nnncc  and  fupport  of  the  lower  dafs,  fo  a9^"-*j^ 
to  (Hminilh  the  ufeful  popuhition  of  the  country. 

We  ihould  not  derive  much  advantages  from  an  enqniiy 
into  the  taxation  of  other  States,  becaufe  regulations  which 
are  wile  in  one  country,  may  be  quite  inapplicable  to  ano- 
ther ;  yet  fome  comparative  latisfaclion  may  refult  to  an 
Englifliman,  from  recollecting  the  duties  in  Holland  on  the 
coni'umption  of  bread,  lifh,  and  fruit,  Sec.  ;  the  excifes  upon 
butchers  meat,  and  the  chief  neceilaries  of  life,  in  many  of 
the  Italian  States  ;  the  SpaniHi  alcavala  of  fix  per  cent,  upon 
every  fale  of  any  property,  moveable  or  im.moveable  ;  the 
French  capitation,  their  corvees,  Farmers  General,  depre- 
ciations of  coin,  taxations  of  the  public  debt,  and  above  all 
the  perfonal  taiile,  which  conflrues  every  fliew  of  improve- 
ment into  a  proof  of  wealth,  and  taxes  it  accordingl3\ 

In  the  relult,  France  raifes  lefs  tlian  fifteen  millions  fter- 
ling,  and  with  much  diltrefs  and  diiiiculty,  upon  three  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants  from  which  England  raifes  above 
ten  millions  ;  and  yet  this  ifland,  thank  God,  does  not,  under 
all  her  burthens,  yet  exhibit  any  one  I'ymptom  of  internal 
decay  :  1  he  univerfal  luxury  of  her  inhabitants,  though  a 
ihelis  for  moral  cenfure,  is  a  decilive  proof  of  her  opulence, 
iier  Excile  and  Cuitoms  *  have  rifen  in  the  prefent  year,  e- 
ven  beyond  their  uiual  level,  and  by  ihewing  the  extent  of 
home-confumption,  imply  an  increafing  produce,  and  quick 
circulation ;  every  known  criterion,  and  every  external  ap- 
pearance, concur  in  proving  the  quantity  of  money  within 
the  ccumtry  to  be  unulually  great. 

*  The  grofs  produce  of  the  Excife  for 

the  year  1778,  ending  5tli  July,  amount-            £.  s.  "  </. 

ed  to              —               —                —  5,754,076  o  I 

Ditto  for  1779,                   —               —  5,869,081  18  7 


The  grofs  receipt  of  the  Cuftoms  for 
tlie  vhole  year  1777,  amounted  to      —      ;?,29^.20o     o     o 
Ditto  for  1778,  —  —  3,538,040     o     o 


The  net  payment  of  Cuitoms  into  the 
Exchequer  for  Lndy-day,  Midfummer, 
and  Michaelmas  1778,  amounted  to       —     1,656,513     8     j^- 

Ditto  tor  1779,  —  —  i,Si8,7('>S  ii   ii4- 

The 
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Tlie  next  confideration  is,  how  to  derive  from  fiuh  ap- 
pearances the  folid  afTutance  which  our  emergencies  require-; 
and  this  tailv,  after  a  few  turi'ory  remarks,  1  Ihall  cheiu-tully 
leave  to  thoCe  who  have  financial  ability,  and  will  employ  it 
on  the  refources  and  fpirit  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  paradox  without  ingenuity,  aii  extravagance  v.'ith- 
out  fancy,  to  ftate  that  burthens  create  powers,  and  that  this 
country  is  become  proportionably  affluent  by  the  increafe  of 
her  incumbrances  ;  but  it  is  a  plain  truth,  that  though  the 
incumbrances  are  great,  her  trade  and  commerce  are  flill 
flourilhing.  It  has,  in  former  times,  been  made  an  argu- 
ment for  adding  to  the  public  burdens,  that  their  bulk  has 
not  yet  overwhelmed  us  :  At  preicnt  Vv'e  want  no  argument 
beyond  the  iron  one  of  necelhty.  V/e  have  no  choice  ; — 
Great  and  vigorous  exertions,  both  of  finance  and  force,  are 
become  eflential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  rank  among  na- 
tions, our  credit,  and  our  commerce. 

Some  relpectable  individuals  have  propofed,  on  tlie  prefent 
emergency,  to  fufpend  the  practice  of  borrowing,  and  to  call 
upon  every  fubject  in  the  kingdom,  for  a  direct  aid  equal  to 
the  public  wants  ;  that  aid  to  be  proportioned  either  to  real 
capital,  or  to  income.  It  is  impoilible  not  to  treat  with  thj3 
utmoft  deference  and  regard,  any  prppofal  originating  in 
that  fpirit  of  public  virtue,  which  ought  to  guide  the  whole 
country  through  the  ftorm  in  which  lue  is  iti'uggling.  Ytx 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  fuch  an  idea  would  l>e  in  any  de- 
gree practicable,  and  if  it  were,  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient. .  ,,,    , 

Suppofmg  the  general  income  of  the  kingdom  to  be  100 
millions,  or  the  total  capital  to  be  1000  mihioas  (which,  how- 
ever, are  points,  at  belt,  very  conjeclura)),  it  is  indilputably 
clear,  that  yf  p^''  cent,  collected  on  tiie  one,  or  ^  per  cent. 
collected  on  the  other,  jnuit  produce  feven  millions  and  a 
half,  which,  if  raifed  in  Iterling  money  within  the  year,  might 
well  be  applied  towards  the  iupport  of  the  war. 

'1  he-difi"crent  adopters  of  thefe  ways  and  means,  do  not 
quite  agree  whether  they  would  draw  for  this  fupply  on  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  or  on  the  revenue  ;  but  they  concur, 
and  with  an  ability  which  indeed  warms  the  imaginations, 
and  expands  the  hearts  of  their  readers,  in  ilatjng  what, 
however,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  there  ii  a  cer- 
tain quantum  of  property  w  ithin  the  iiland,  a  certain  propor- 
tion 
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t!on  of  v.hich  amounts  to  a  certain  fum,  vv'hich  will  be  a  very 
convenient  alJiltancc,  it"  p?»rlianient  can  contrive  to  get  it. 

So  fir,  however,  as  the  pradicabiJity  is  in  qwellion,  the 
corrter-rtone  of  the  whole  exf>ecT:ation  is  to  be  laid  in  the  airy 
regions  of  fentiment,  and  in  that  unanimous  concurrence,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  public  zeal,  of  eight  millions  of  people,  w  Inch 
is  to  lead  them  with  one  heart,  and  one  hand,  to  itate  ami  to 
give  accurately  and  fcrupuloufly  their  reipeaive  proportions. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  precedent  of  fuch  exertions  in  Holland, 
where  2  per  cert,  was  fuppofed  to  be  faithfully  paid  by  vo- 
luntary contribution  ;  but  the  exigency  was  of  the  moft  ur- 
gent kind,  as  it  operated  upon  a  people  colkdlcd  wirhm  a 
i'mall  territory,  and  engaged  in  a  general  infurreftion.  At- 
Hamburgh  alfo,  it  is  a  frequent  priictice  to  obtain  a  confcien- 
tious  payment  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  \\hole  property  of  the 
iiihabitants,  and  it  is  delivered  into  a  public  cotter,  without 
declaration  ot  the  amount  of  each  contribution  ;  but  this  is  a 
very  coniiderable  impolt,  levied  too  \^  ithin  a  iingle  ciVfy  and 
not  more  remarkable  than  a  Briitol  fubfcription  to  any  ob- 
ject ot  popular  regard. 

It  is  not  likely  that  anv  oreat  difScultv  would  arife  here 
from  the  lum  being  too  large  for  our  proportion  of  circulat- 
ing cafh.  If  it  were  pollible  to  infui'e  into  every  brcaJl  a 
quantum  fi^fficit  of  public  enthuliafm,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  ieven  millions  and  a  half  extraordinary  might  be  drawn 
together  in  this  way,  as  practicably  as  by  a  loan  on  new  t.LX- 
es.  VV^e  know  that  there  is  within  the  kingdom  above  twen- 
ty millions  llerling  of  gold  currency  ;  for  above  fixte^n  mil- 
lions of  guineas  aclually  appeared  upon  the  falutar}'  opera- 
tion of  reforming  the  gold  coin  ;  an  operation  which  cannot 
be  mentioned,  w  ithout  a  wiin  to  fee  it  extended  to  our  filver 
coinage,  both  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  a  capital  crime  which  is  become  very  frequent! 

'I'he  truch  is,  that  a  contribution,'  which,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  mult  be  fo  general  as  to  extend  even  to  the  daily 
fcrajjings  of  halfpence  from  the  hands  of  peafants,  cannot  be 
the  voluntary  mcaiure  of  an  extenlive  empire.  We  know 
that  opulent  and  zealous  lubjects  can  exclude  the  rays  of  the 
iun  from  their  houfes,  in  order  to  ffiut  cut  a  window  tax  ; 
V. e  fee  wearied  coach  horfes  flrained  twenty  miles  extraor- 
dinary, to  fave  two  pence  per  mile  on  poft-hortes  ;  and  yet 
v.e  arc  to  expect  feven  millions  llerling,  as  a  voluntary,  bene- 
volence !  Dilintereiled  enthuliufra  is  a  rare  and  fiiort-lived} 

plant; 
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plant,  and  not  of  rampant  gro\\'th  :  It  is  of  the  fenfitive'kind 
too,  and  llirinks  wheji  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  tax-jvatlitr- 
er.  If  the  propofed  contribution  were  fecret,  it  would  fall 
hard  on  the  belt  and  w  arnielt-hearted  fubjeccs  of  the  Itate, 
but  would  bring  more  blanks  than  a  guinea  lottery  from,  in- 
dividuals of  another  defcription.  If  it  were  open,  it  would 
be  oppreiiive  and  odious  ;  nor  would  the  fpirit  of  tranfac- 
tions  of  a  mercantile  country  bear  an  univcrlal  publication 
of  every  man's  circuaiilances  ;  and  fr.rther,  as  the  declara- 
tions ot  perfonal  property  w  ould  In  general  be  much  contrac- 
ted within  their  real  value,  the  ditference  would  infill  on  land 
owners,  and  men  having  ollenlible  pofleirions,  i^iri'r 

Happily,'  however,  this  idea  is  not  practicable,  for  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  expedient.  Few  people  could  make  the 
requifite  exertion,  without  encroaching  more  or  lei's  on  their 
capital :  And  this  general  efFcCt  would  operate  as  a  fatal  blow 
to  our  manufaclures  and  agriculture,  which  not  only  raiie 
and  diftribute  a  competent  portion  of  maintenance  to  everv 
part  of  the  nation,  but  furmlh  the  fund  to  all  the  lupplies  of 
the  year.  The  fuperior  ranks  in  the  Ifate  would  reduce  their 
domeftic  eftabliihments,  the  lower  claifes  would  curtail  their 
expences,  the  leveral  venders  of  iuperKuities  would  fuffer, 
the  farmers  markets  w  ould  be  lelFened,  the  general  decay  of 
,  trade  would  occaiion  a  decreafe  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  deficiency  mult  cither  fall  on  the  Imking  fund,  or  be: 
made  up  by  frefh  taxes.  And  though  a  proportion  of  the 
money  voluntarily  contributed,  and  thus  diverted  from  taxed 
objects  of  expence,  w  ould,  in  a  courle  of  time,  return  to  cir- 
culation, and  be  again  productive  to  the  ftate,  the  prel'ent  ob- 
jeft  would  not  be  attained. 

In  1720,  Mr  A.  liutchinfon  flated,  in  the  Houfc  of  Com- 
mons, and  afterw  ards  publilhed  in  his  Treatifes,  a  ilheme  ior 
the  payment  ot  the  public  debts.  He  propofed  that  every  in- 
dividual Ihould  charge  himfelf  with  his  proportionable  ihare 
of  thofe  debts,  and  contribute  that  ihare  for  the  entire  dii- 
charge  of  all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages.  I'he  idea 
was  inagnillcent,  and  tilled  the  mind  ;  but  tvery  man  who 
reafoned  upon  it  agreed,  that  fuch  a  fcheme  (fuppoling  it 
pradicable)  would  fall  partially  and  heavily  on  vifible  pollcf- 
{ions  of  lands  and  houfes,  and  that  every  other  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty capable  of  concealment  would  be  concealed. 

It  might  poljibly  become  expedient  to  collect  from  indivi- 
duals as  much  as  they  w  ould  give.     An  extremity  too  might 

arrl .  c. 
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arrive,  in  which,  under  a  choice  of  necelTary  evils,  it  migut 
become  the  bell  alternative  to  raife  fui)plies  upon  the  ordina- 
ty  unappropriated  revenue,  or  upon  the  produce  ot  the  link- 
ing fund,  which  together  would  afford  an  intereit  equal  to  a- 
bcuc  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions-ilerling.  - 

But  1  trnft  again  and  again,  that  the  times  are  very  far 
irom  wanting  fuch  afiifbance  and  fuch  aids. 

There  ib  every  realon  to  hope,  that  under  the  four  confi- 
derations  of  new  taxes,  increafe  of  particular  fubliiluig  taxes, 
improvements  in  the  prefcnt  modes  of  coJlecluig,  and  appro- 
priations of  public  claijns,  poffeffions,  and  contingencies,  there 
are  ample,  eaiy,  and  fafc  refources  for  many  years  : 

I.  Under  the  head  of  luxuries  there  remain  many  obje<fls 
to  ailift  revenue,  and  new  ones  daily  arife  to  exercife  the  ta- 
lents of  a  financier.  It  is  an  old-faHiioned  witticifm,  that  of 
iill  mines  of  public  revenue  vanity  is  the  moil  inexhaullible, 
and  the  eatieil  to  be  worked. 

"  To  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife," 

is  an  ufcful  art  in  taxation  ;  it  inuft  be  cxercifed,  however, 
with  gentlenefs  ;  nor  mult  it  bear  hard  upon  objects,  which 
^xilt  rather  in  the  caprice  than  in  the  convenience  of  the  cori- 
iumer,  and  which,  from  their  intrinlic  value,  cannot  bear  any 
conliderable  impolt.  In  1767,  1,500,000!.  was  borrowed  on 
a  duty  upon  ladies  chip  hats  ;  the  duty  was  made  larger  ii» 
proportion  to  the  value,  that  it  might  be  productive  ;  the 
confequence  was,  that  chip  hats  were  difcontinued,  and  the 
taji  produced  nothing. 

1  he  articles  of  ]uxur3',which  are  not  of  mere  vanity,  but  of 
general  utility,  are  extremely  numerous  in  a  rich  and  populous 
country  like  this.  And  though  it  mult  be  confelTefl  that  this 
Seld  of  taxation,  vhich  is  highly  productive  in  its  nature,  has 
been  reaped  with  great  induitry,  there  are  leveral  good 
gleanings  flill  to  be  colleded  from  it.  A  tax  on  all  faddle- 
liorfes  might,  ])erhaps,  be  laid  and  levied  much  in  the  fame 
m.inner  as  the  late  tax  upon  fervants  :  Such  a  tax  would  cer- 
tainly be  produclive  ;  and  if  it  fhould  operate  in  any  degree 
as  a  dilcourageiiient  to  that  fpecies  of  expence,  it  vould  net 
be  imfavourable  to  agriculture  ;  the  retrenching  of  indivi- 
duals in  this  articlp  would  operate  in  favour  of  others  more 
beneficial  to  the  revenue  ;  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
oats,  which  is  at  prelent  conliderable,  would  be  reduced.  A 
moderate  tax,  however,  would- not  occahon  any  check  or  re- 
vullion  in  the  prefeut  iylicm  of  expence  ;  and  if  fuch  a  tax 

were 
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were  cKtended  to  the  coach  and  chaife  horfes  of  private  pef^ 
foils,  it  would  giv-e  ibme  little  collateral  ilipport  to  tlie  pre- 
lent  tax  on  poithoH'es.  The  laft-mentioned  tax  being  at 
33t  P^f^  ^^'^^  ^s  thought  by  fome  too  high,  and  to  have  given 
a  iudden  check  to  that  mode  of  expence.  This  may  be  i'o 
in  fonie  degree  ;  but  we  mull:  alfo  take  into  the  account  tho 
difpotition  Vvhich  men  feel  to  evade  tlie  operation  of  every 
new  tax  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  circumlbn.ee  of  the  camps, 
whrch  prevent  much  of  the  general  intei^'courfe  at  other  times 
going  forwards  through  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  more  fevere- 
Iv  feit  by  the  innkeepers,  becaufe,  they  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  expofed  to  great  lofTes  and  hardihips  from  the  frequent 
marchnigs  and  quarterings  of  troops  fur  the  public  fervice." 
There  can  be  httle  doubt  but  that  tiie  pofting  bulinefs  will 
aradually  recover  its  tcme.  In  the  mean  tmic  this  tax,  tho' 
it  may  in  fome  degree  lower  the  produce  of  the  wheel  duty, 
and  u'idireftly  other  minuter  taxes,  is  very  prodnftive  ;  and 
it  will  be  much  improved  whenever  the  door  is  clofed  againlt 
fome  irauds,  to  which  the  pvefent  mode  of  collection  is  open, 
and  which  have  alfa  crept  in  through  the  exem.ptions  given 
by  the  act  ot  parliament. 

Pruited  pamphlets  and  hand-bills  are  not  unfiiir  nor  un- 
proniiling  objecls  for  a  fmall  llamp-tax.  Nor  would  learn- 
ing furt'er,  or  its  productions  be  difcouraged,  if  books  were 
moderately  taxed.  Bills  of  entrances,  clearances,  cockets, 
and  other  formal  papers  ufed  in  commercial  tranfadions,  are 
certainly  numerous  enough  to  make  a  fmall  Itamp-duty  very 
productive  ;  thefe,  however,  are  objects  uliich  require  cau- 
tion and  previous  enquiry.  A  new  Itamp-duty  on  certifi- 
cates to  be  given  to  all  perfons  qualifying  themfelves  for  lu- 
crative offices  and  employments,  might  be  laid  with  much 
lets  fcniple. 

Public  places  of  amufement  are  with  fome  a  favourite  ob- 
ject for  a  flight  impoir.  But  this  meafure,  would,  perhaps, 
be  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  beyond  other  more 
produdtive  taxes,  and,  if  it  operated  as  a  difcouragemcnt  to 
places  of  public  amuliement,  would  coUaterly  alfed  other 
Iburces  of  revenue. 

The  vict^fma  hareditatum  of  tlie  Romans  has  long  been 
adopted  by  the  Dutch,  in  regard  to  all  collateral  fuccelTions 
of  property  ;  ai:id  fome  of  the  Dutch  regulations  might  be 
borrowed  witn  advantage,  if  any  inltitution  of  the  fame  kind 
were  adopted  here.     Many  facceliive  Engliih  njiniilers  have 
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had  it  in  contemplation,  but  have  always  found  it  liable  W 
difliculty,  and  open  .to  much  evalion,  from  the  nature  of  Bri- 
tifu  property  both  real  and  perfonal,  and  from  the  various 
eilabiijhed  modes  of  trufts  and  transfers.  Such  a  tax,  if  efta- 
bliihed,  would  in  many  cafes  be  paid  with  perfect  chearful- 
iiefs  to  a  conliderable  amount,  and  in  others  would  contribute 
towards  drawing  foniething  to  the  revenue  from  long  mino- 
rities, where  there  is  much  property  ho-irdmg  and  increaiing 
under  the  proteclion  of  the  public,  without  paying  any  pro- 
portion towards  the  public  cxpence. 

2.  The  augmentation  of  fubfifting  taxes  is  a  moll:  ufeful 
expedient,  wherever  the. commodity  to  be  taxed  will  bear 
the  additional  hnpoil ;  becaufe  there  is  a  probable  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  produce,  and  little  expence  in  the  colledion.  It 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  moil  inllances,  that  our  general 
confumption  has  gained  ground  under  the  prcllure  of  increa- 
fed  taxes  ;  but  thcr.e  is  a  point  beyond  which  particular  du- 
ties cannot  advance,  without  the  hazard  of  a  fall,  from  which 
they  may  never  rife  again.  Indigo  was  a  principal  product 
of  Jamaica,  and  flouriilied  much  under  the  old  duties  ;  but 
■when  the  legidature  impofed  three  Ihillings  and  lixpence  per 
pound  on  it,  die  planters  dropped  the  cultivation  entirely ; 
and  though  the  parliament  repealed  the  tax,  the  people  were 
either  unaale  or  unwilling  to  recover  the  manufacture,  which 
m  1747  revived  in  the  Carohnas,  and  was  fupported  by  a 
Brit.la  bounty. 

'i  here  is  no  doubt  that  flamp-duties  might  be  increafecl 
\vith  advantage  in  many  cafes,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
fuius  or  property  to  be  fecured  or  transferred.  A  fniall  duty 
oi  regiftration  might  alio  be  required  on  the  transfer  of  fome 
pariii-ular  ipccics  of  property  ;  fuch  a  duty,  however,  would 
fall  frequently  upon  the  leller,  undei*  luch  circuinftancca  as 
to  operate  in  aggravation  of  dillreis.  A  coaliderable  ilamp- 
cluty  on  the  proiiates  of  w  ills,  on  letters  of  admiuiilration, 
and  on  the  copies  of  all  wills,  \\as  granted  by  an  act  of  the 
lail  fef.ion  ;  bur  the  proving  of  wills  v.  as  not  at  the  fame  time 
lufticientiy  enforced. 

'ihc  entire  ;ibolition  of  franks  would  undoubtedly  be  at- 
tended with  an  additional  revenue,  which  might  moderately 
be  eitiiijaied  at  89,000/-  a-ytar  ;  uiany  aukw  ard  and  expen- 
five  arrangements  muil  hov.  ever  be  fubitituted  in  refpecl  to 
correiponiience  on  parliaxrentary  and  official  bulinefTes. 
Public  expediency  may  m  due  time  recpire  fuch  a  meafure  ; 
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it  Vx'ould,  however,  be  matter  of  feme  regret  to  fee  par- 
liament deprived  of  an  old,  and  not  unrealbnable  diitinc- 
tion. 

Some  refpeftable  writers  have  propofed  as  a  good  mea- 
fure  to  equalize  the  land  tax.  1  may  poUlbly  be  iniiled  by  a 
partiality  towards  our  own  part  of  England  ;  but  I  conceive 
iuch  an  idea  to  be  replete  w  ith  objections.  It  is  aK\  ays  dan- 
gerous to  change  the  ejtabli:hed  courl'e  of  a  very  produclive 
tax  :  It  would  ui  tiiis  initauce  be  unjuil,  becaufe  the  proprie- 
tors of  lov. -rated  eftates  have,  in  many  inli;ances,  purchafed 
them  upon  ttie  faith  of  a  {'ettled  and  permanent  tax  :  it 
would  be  inexpedient,  becaufe  it  would  operate  as  a  punifli- 
nient  on  late  improvements,  and  would  ruin  many  landlords 
now  ni  a  courie  ot  bendicial  cultivation.  It  lias  hithtrto 
been  deemed  the  belt  feature  of  our  land-tax,  that  it  is  not 
fu'uject  to  variations.  It  may  be  true  that  the  rent  of  lands 
alone  amounts  to  twenty  millions  ilerling  j  and  that  the 
land-tax,  taken  at  one-iifth  not  only  of  all  the  land^rents, 
but  of  all  houfe-rents,  and  of  the  intereil  of  all  capital  flock, 
produces  a  funi  equal  to  one-tenth  only  of  twenty  millions  : 
But  a  dry  deduction  of  arithmetic  is  no  juil  argument  lor  a 
forcible  and  violent  operation  of  revenue.  i  he  more  plau- 
lible  arrangement  of  levelling  the  whole  prefent  duty  to  two 
fliillings,  in  order  to  collect  it  upon  a  new  lurvey  and  equal 
valuation,  is  expofed  to  all  the  iame  objections.  It  might, 
however,  be  lefs  unfair,  if  a  fifth  Ihiliing  were  ever  to  be 
granted,  to  take  that  addition  upon  a  new  valuation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  (bme  credible  and  well-informed  men, 
that  the  bounties  paid  on  corn  operate  little  with  the  fanner, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  an  encouragement  to  that 
branch  of  agriculture  ;  that  they  acme  to  the  benefit  chiefly 
of  artful  factors,  are  ibmetimes  fraudulently  managed  and  re- 
ceived upon  corn,  which  is  actually  brought  back  to  the 
kingdom  Ibmetimes  even  without  quitting  our  coalts  ;  and 
that,  admitting  thofc  bounties  to  have  hitherto  had  the  falu- 
tary  effect  alcribed  to  them  (v.  hich  however  is  difputable}, 
they  are  at  prelent  a  Iburce  of  much  unavailing  expence  to 
the  kingdom.  I  underiland  the  lubje<it  too  imperfectly  to 
fay  more  than  that,  in  fact,  the  expence  fometimes  exceeds 
300,000/.  a  year,  and  that  the  annual  faving  of  one  half 
of  that  fum,  would  be  equal  to  the  intereit  ot  a  loan  of  hvo 
millions. 
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There  are  other  exifting  bounties  which  may  defer\'e  a« 
enquiry  ;  and  it  is  a  common  lul'picion  too,  that  many  frauds 
have  crept  into  the  whole  bufmers  of  drawbacks,  as  well  by 
the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods,  which  are  afterwards  re- 
landed  for  home  conlumption,  as  by  favourable  certitkates 
on  manufactured  materials,  and  by  the  other  modes,  to  the 
difadvantage  of  fair  trade,  :uid  to  the  great  detriment  of  the- 
revenue. 

?,  Nor  is  tiiere  any  doubt  that  the  income  of  the  public 
mijht  be  greatly  increaled  (and  commerce  at  the  fame  time 
be  benefited)  by  improvements  in  the  prefent  modes  of  col- 
lecting. 

In  articles  which  mufl;  remain  fubjeft  to  a  Cuftom-houfe 
duty,  much  improvement  may  be  made  by  a  liquidation  of 
the  duties,  and  a  revifal  of  the  book  rates.  New  taxes  hav- 
ing been  added  and  fupcradded  to  the  old  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  become  a  matter  of  fcience  to  know,  and  an  occupation 
of  great  dexterity  to  compute  them.  For  example,  a  pound 
of  nutmegs  is  charged  with  nine  different  duties,  is.  8d. 
i\r  -i4  -TQf  ^'c.  Sec.  ike.  This  methody  or  rather  want  of  me- 
thod, is  einb:u-ral]mg  to  commerce  ;  for  it  takes  up  time, 
which  is  valuable  to  the  merchant,  and  muft  be  paid  for  ;  it 
treates  an  additional  expence  in  management,  and  it  makes 
the  attendants  about  the  Cuflom-houfe  the  agents  of  the  im- 
porters ;  which  cu'cumltance  is  either  burdenfome  to  the 
jnerchaiit,  or  has  a  manifell  bad  tendency  to  the  revenue, 
'i'he  duty,  likewife,  by  thefe  fmall  fradional  additions,  has, 
at  laft,  in  many  inltances,  been  raifed  too  high,  and  the  af- 
ticle  is  then  either  fmuggled  or  debafed.  By  a  liquidation 
of  duties,  the  expence  of  coUeclion  might  be  much  diminilh- 
cd  ;  and  the  payment  being  made  ealler,  and  confequently 
lefs  chargeable  to  the  merchant,  his  temptations  to  clandei- 
tine  tr:ule  would  be  lell'ened,  and  the  revenue  would  gain. 

I^ow  far  it  miglit  be  expedient  to  convert  the  liquidated 
duties  into  duties  advalore?)i,  may  be  a  matter  of  fome  doubt, 
and  would  well  deferve  a  previous  enquiry  and  conlideration. 
Tlie  prevalent  fyltem  of  hxed  duties  has  the  important  merit 
of  long  acquiefcence  and  experience  in  its  favour.  Nor 
w  ould  It  be  eafy  to  obviate  the  frauds  ufed  in  fixing  the  va- 
lue, tiiougli  improvement  might  certainly  be  made  in  that 
relpect,  if  a  coniitlerable  part  of  the  Cultoms  were  fo  charg- 
ed.  At  prefent,  the  duties  ac/  valorem  afe  moltly  very  higii,. 
and  intended  not  to  raife  money,  but  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation. 
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The  advantage  of  layiniT  different  taxes  on  a  rommodity, 
through  the  'evTal  :.a^es  of  ;ts  progrefs  towards  the  confani- 
cr,  in  preference  to  >  ollecl  ng  the  whole  upon  one  of  the 
ftage  ,  conluU  in  div  ciing  the  temptation  to  fraud  through 
the  d'  lerent  mdividu  ils  ;  but  this  idea  has  been  thou<rht  by 
fcne  to  be  .arried  oo  far.  It  is  fuppofed,  for  exanjple,  that 
a  coiliderable  advantage  would  refult  boih  to  the  revenue  and 
to  cojifuiners,  if  the  dilferent  taxes  upon  beer  v/ere  all  laid 
on  the  malt,  it  being  much  ealier  to  defraud  the  re\'enue  in 
a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-hon!e  ;  and  fuch  a  duty  would  reach 
private  bre  "eries,  which  at  prefent  have  a  partial  advantage. 
'1  he  oujedtion,  that  ihrs  plan  would  lay  too  gi-eat  a  load  up- 
on the  maltiter,  is  in  fome  degree  \\  eakened,  by  obferving 
that  the  whole  is  at  prefent  paid,  with'  all  farther  additions, 
by  the  brewer.  In  other  inltances,  it  is  thought  that  the  re- 
venue fulfers  by  the  duty  bemg  paid  in  the  hril  ftage.  Su- 
gar, for  example,  is  chaYged  with  a  duty  on  importation  ; 
the  Weft  India  merchants  pay  that  duty  ;  the  fugar-reliner 
repays  him  with  intereft^  and  commiihon  ;  the  grocer  repays 
the  refiner  in  like  manner,  and  is  repaid  by  the  confumer. 

A  charge  of  interelt  and  commillion  upon  the  fum  ad\'an- 
ced  for  the  duty,  certainly  arifes  upon  a  taxed  commodity 
every  time  that  it  is  fold  before  its  confumption  ;  and  this 
conlideration,  added  to  the  time  and  expence  of  tranfacling 
b,urnief$  at  the  Cumltom-houfe,  has  led  fome  to  fuppofe,  that, 
in  all  articles  which  do  not  pafs  direftly  from  the  imjwrter 
to  the  confumer,  the  fum  added  to  the  price,  on  acccMuit 
of  the  duty,  may  be  computed  at  one-third  above  the  duty. 
This  is  one  realbn  why  Excifesare  more  productive  than  Cuf- 
toms,  and  preferable  in  a  mere  queftion  of  revenue. 

It  certainly  appears  too,  from  experience,  that  the  Ex- 
cife  laws  confounded  the  operations  of  the  fmugglers  nuich 
more  than  thofe  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  that  the  nearer  the  lat- 
ter, without  vexation  to  the  people,  can  be  made  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  former,  the  more  productive  they  will  be.  There 
are  many  articles  of  great  and  valuable  confumption, 
where  goods  might  be  warehoufed  and  pafs  by  permit.  It 
is  evident  too,  that  the  Excife  laws  might  be  applied  to  the 
duty  on  wine,  without  any  danger  to  popular  liberties,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  general  health.  Tea  is  fo  portable 
and  fo  valuable  an  article,  that  it  is  the  favom-ite  object  of 
finugglers,  by  which  the  revenue  is  defrauded  to  a  great 
amount ;  and  large  fums,  by  this  clandeltine  trade,  are  fent 
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minually  out  of  the  kingdom  into  the  continent.  It  hns  been 
eltlinuCfl,  that  above  eight  millions  ot  pounds  of  aduherated, 
unwJiolibme,  and  fmuggled  tea,  are  annually  confuiued 
M'ithni  Great  Britain.  It  is  this  article  too  which  bearb  the 
expence  of  many  fmuggling  veflels,  and  fupports  them  in 
bringing  other  objects  of  clandeltine  trade.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  fubject  tea  to  a  general  excife,  the  duty  migUt, 
perhaps,  be  lowered,  fo  as  to  leave  this  commodity  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  prefent  price  to  the  confun)crs,  and  yet  to 
raife  a  much  larger  duty  to  the  State.  In  Holland,  a  tax  is 
levied  on  each  perlon  tor-  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  1  his,  on 
individuals,  would  amount  to  a  capitation  ;  uix)n  families,  it 
■would  be  a  mere  hpufe-tax  ;  and  m  either  cafe,  would  lole 
the  advantage  of  a  tax  on  conlumable  commodities,  which 
Ihould  operate  according  to  the  voluntary  conlumption. 

The  expence  of  levying  the  Cuiloms,  in  the  falary  of  offi- 
cers, and  other  incidents,  amounts  to  ten  i)er  cent,  that  of 
the  Lxcife  to  about  h\e  and  a  \\i\i  per  cent. 

Duties  at  lirll  are  frequently  impofed  as  experiences,  and 
there  is  great  excufe  for  the  makers  of  the  feveral  revenue 
laws,  however  confufed  and  ill  contrived  they  may  appear. 
But  after  fo  many  years  experience  gained,  it  is  furprifing  that 
no  perfon  has  the  public  fpirit  to  form  a  plan  for  making  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  more  limple,  and  of  courfe  more 
productive.  Many  individuals  have  knowledge  enough  in 
the  management,  mylteries,  and  intricacies  ot  trade,  to  re- 
duce fuch  A  reform  to  practice  ;  and  the  refpedable  mtr- 
chants  ot  England,  would  zealouily  ailill.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate, but  generally  received  opinion,  that  great  ichemes  of 
reformation  mult  have  quiet  times  to  give  them  birth  and  ef?. 
feet,  'i  he  reverie  of  this  i.s  perhaps  the  truth  ;  for  when  af- 
fairs go  Imoothly  on,  idlenels  andielf-indulgence  are  general- 
ly an  over-match  for  public  ipirit  ;  and  men  are  not  ealily 
<•  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  beaten  road.  But  times  of  ditti- 
culty  naturally  and  forcibly  call  lorth  Jlctiviiy  and  exertions. 

4.  In  the  appropriation  of  puhhc  claims,  poUeflions,  and 
contingencies,  there  are  vai-ious  great  relources  accuring  to 
the  public. 

Some  individuals  have  built  high  expectations  on  the  crown 
lands  ;  others  ha\'e  taken  pofl'efiion  of  all  the  public  tolls  and 
turnpikes ;  and  oihers  agaixi  have  looked  into  the  poor  houles 
for  a  large  fupply  of  revenue.  Without  reprobating,  or  evert 
diiputing  the  notions  of  refpectable  men,  whole  fpirit  apd  ^.t^ 
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bilities  are  exemplary,  and  ufeful  to  the  public,  I  am  contem 
to  call  your  Lordlhip's  attention  to  matters  more  obvious. 

In  1781,  nineteen  millions  llerling  will  fall  from  an  in- 
terell  of  4  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  In  1 782,  4  millions  and 
one-half  will  fall  from  j,  to  3  per  cent.  ;  and  the  faving  in 
thefe  inilances  alone  will  furnilli  a  fund  for  the  intereit  of 
leven  millions.  There  are  I'everal  acceflions  alfo  annually- 
accruing  to  the  public  from  the  expiration  of  life  annuities. 

But  the  Eafl-India  Company  alone  prefent  great  and  ample 
refources.  In  their  approaching  application  for  a  renewal 
of  their  charter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  follering  at- 
tention and  tendernefs  which  was  ihewn  to  them  on  a  late 
occafion,  will  be  continued  to  an  eltablifhment,  from  which 
this  empire  has  derived,  and  continues  to  derive  lb  large  a 
branch  of  its  commerce  and  revenue.  On  the  other  h;ind^ 
it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted  that  the  Company  will  be  fenfible 
of  the  conftitutional  right  (and  perhaps  the  equity)  of  the 
claim  to  their  territorial  acquifitions  ;  and  that,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  thefe  great  confiderations,  they  will,  in  return 
for  continuing  their  fortunate  monopoly,  be  able  not  only 
to  furnilh  a  conliderable  alliitance  to  this  country  in  money, 
but  an  ample  income  from  their  acquifitions,  to  be  employed 
as  a  farther  and  permanent  refource. 

Here  I  Ihall  tlofe  this  fubjedt,  and  if  in  the  candid  confi- 
deration  of  our  difficulties  and  refources,  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  in)part  any  fhare  of  that  confidence  which 
has  grown  upon  nie  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  en- 
quiry, or  to  inx'ite  better  reafonings  to  a  limilar  efleft,  I 
Jhall  feel  fatished  with  the  facrilice  of  a  leifure  m  other  re« 
fpects  of  little  confequcnce. 


Sic  nos  in  luce  tJmemus 
Interdum,  nihilo  quae  funt  nicruenda  juagis,  quam 
Quae  pueri  in  (enebris  pa'-ifant,  Hrii^i.ntque  futura, 
Ihinc  igitiir  terrorem  animi,  tenebralque  iieceire  eft, 
Non  radii  rolii,  nee  lucitla  tela  diei 
Dilcutiant,  led  Natura:  Ipecies,  ratioque. 

LuCRET.    6. 

Creetrvulchy  Nov.  4»  1779* 

T  JPON  clofing  the  preceding  letters,  I   have  had  leifure  to 

advert  to  the  printed  accounts  of  fome  occurrences  which 

tave  lately  engaged  the  public  attention  ;  and  I  Ihould  think 

that- 
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that  I  had  very  imperfei^ly  executed  my  fii/l:  propofition,  of 
ikting  to  your  Lordfliip  **  the  fmcere  fentiments  of  a  plain 
*'  mind  upon  things  as  they  are,"  if  I  were  to  keep  back 
the  firrt  and  genuine  ideas  which  occur  to  me,  lefpecVmg 
the  recent  applications  of  the  Irifii  parliament  for  a  free 
trade.  I  proceed,  however,  in  this  new  tafk,  more  def- 
litute  of  competent  information,  if  polfible,  than  your  Lord- 
ship has  thus  far  found  me  ;  but  my  pen  will  at  leafl:  be  guid- 
ed by  a  fimilar  anxiety  to  promote  candid  recoUeftion,  and 
fair  enquiry.  *».    . 

And  here  too  we  mnfl:  divert  ourfelves  of  all  prejudices  con- 
tracled  from  the  popular  altercations  of  the  day  ;  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  enter  upon  the  fubjecl  before  us  with  as  much  be- 
nevolence, and  as  little  partiality,  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  juft  intererts  of  the  fociety  to  which  we  belong.  The 
\vini,  indeed,  of  all  good  and  prudent  men,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland,  muft  be,  to  Ihun  with  abhorrence  all' 
the  contagious  dilirium  incident  to  national  queftions,  and  to 
promote  only  that  conftitutional  warmth,  which  may  acl  kind- 
ly, and  with  an  invigorating  influence,  in  both  kingdoms. 

It  is  not  the  ftrhit  policy  of  a  former  Century,  or  the  acci- 
dental diftrefs  of  the  prefent  hour ;  it  is  not  the  fuppofed  pro- 
craftination  of  a  reafonable  hope,  or  the  harfh  tone  of  a  preci- 
pitate demand  ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  neglcft  on  the  one 
Jiand,  or  an  urgent  eaoernefs  on  the  other  which  Ihonld  call 
forth  betv/cen  two  countries  connedted  together  by  the  ties  of 
ibvereignty,  language,  law,  blood,  interelts,  and  fituation,  any 
unbecoming  expreOion,  or  any  ungenerous  IVntiment.  A  kind 
imd  manly  confidence  in  the  equity  and  wifdom  cf  Great  Britain 
ihouk!  regulate  the  expedlions  of  Ireland  ;  a  due  perfualion 
that  Ireland  is  incapable  of  unworthy  motives,  or  unreafonable 
\vilhes,  fhould  prelide  over  the  deliberations  of  Great  Britain. 
Harty  inferences,  and  decifive  aflertions,  are  fit  only  for  dilpu- 
tants  who  do  not  feek  fair  difculhon,  and  cannot  or  wilf  not 
underftand  each  other.  The  refpeclive  interelts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland  ihould  be  confidered  in  a  very  different  tone 
and  temper  ;  without  palhon,  but  with  earneftnefs  ;  without 
precipitation,  but  with  all  pradicable  difpatch.  The  diftrefs 
of  Ireland  (by  whatever  ciicumftances  occafioned)  exifis  and 
operates  ;  Great  Britain  cannot  hefitate  to  give  relief ;  the 
principal  wing  of  iier  buildings  is  in  danger  ;  it  is  for  the  fafe- 
ty  and  ftrcngth  of  the  great  centre-editice,  that  every  part 
ilioulJ  be  diligently  e:;amincd,  and  iufficienily  repaii'ed. 

It 
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It  is  an  inilifputable  and  undifputed  facl,  that  there  has  pre. 
Vailed  through  the  times  in  which  we  hve,  a  voluntary  and 
warm-hearted  anxiety  in  this  country,  to  exprels  her  ienfe  of 
the  afFecftionate  conduct  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  fnperfiuoua 
to  refer  your  Lordihip  to  the  various  acts  of  parliaineur,  made 
in  this  difpoiition,  during  the  laft  five  years  ;  they  were  nu- 
merous, but  have  not  had  the  beneficial  eiFccls  which  were 
meant  :— 

Nam  neque  corda  fonum  reddit,  qxiem  vnlt  maniis  et  mens, 
Pofcentique  gravem  perfaspe  remittit  acutum. 

The  growing  diftrefies  of  Ireland  have  overpovv'ered  the  en- 
deavours of  Great  Britain  to  avert  them  ;  and  we  are  now  told 
that  "  nothing  Ihort  of  a  free  trade"  can  give  relief! 

It  was  wifdom  in  the  Irilh  Parliament,  to  chufe  an  undefin- 
ed exprelTion  upon  a  fubjeftfo  complicated  anii  extenfive  in  all 
its  connexions  and  confequences.  The  whole  ronfideration  is 
now  opened  to  both  kingdoms,  and  it  is  the  interelt  of  both  to 
conae  to  an  early,  kind,  and  efficient  conclulion. 

It  is  poflible  that  there  may  be  many  individuals  in  both 
kingdoms,  who  know  as  little  of  this  lubjed  as  1  do  ;  and  1 
freely  own,  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  the  firft 
view  of  it  fuggcfts  to  my  mind,  are  fuch  as  preclude  all  far- 
ther reafonings  without  fuller  information.  The  queftions  to 
be  afked  are  indeed  numerous,  nice,  and  iritricate.  Theore- 
tical deductions  will  not  allid  us  ;  trading  eifablifliments,  re- 
gulations of  commerce,  and  the  whole  fyltem  of  revenue,  aVe 
involved  in  the  propofition.  A  principal  fpring  or  wheel  of  a 
complicated  piece  of  clock-work  may  be  deranged  ;  but  to 
turn  the  key  round  upon  the  inftant  with  violence,  would 
tend  only  to  demolilh  all  the  component  parts  ;  if  we  value' 
the  machine,  we  fhould  previoufly  examine  it.  When  I  date 
my  reafonings  to  your  X^rdlliip,  I  ihall  be  better  underllood. 

I  do  not  wifh  to  carry  back  your  attention  to  the  days  of 
Prince  Fitz-^hirchard  or  Earl  Strongbow.  It  would  give  me 
litde  concern  if  the  hiftories  left  by  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  Hove- 
den,  and  even  ivlathew  Paris,  had  been  buried  with  the  hif- 
torians  ;  nor  do  1  feel  anxious  to  bring  to  light  the  ancient 
iVatutes-^nd  ordinances  of  Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  Firft, 
and  other  early  reigns,  fuppofed  to  be  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  binding  Ireland.  The  antiquated  difcullions  upon  the  fact 
of  conquelt ;  at  what  particular  point  the  rights  of  the  con- 
queror are  reibidcd  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reafon  ;  whe-. 
tJier  the  prmciples  cf  fubjngation  can  extend  to  any  exorbi- 
tancy 
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t^ncy  oFpo\\er;  and  whether  imphed  acquicfccnce  conftitutes 
^  polirivie  acceptance  ;  are  queitions  little  calculated,  at  any 
period  of  our  hidory,  to  promote  any  good  pui  pufe  to  either 
4cingdom. 

It  is  a  political  truth  more  material  to  be  known,  that  hap- 
pinefs  and  Ihength  Ihould  be  extended  thrnugh  the  conltitu- 
«nt  parts  of  an  empire,  as  far  as  wife  and  bcnertcent  laws  can 
operate  to  that  eifecl.  It  would  next  be  eafy  to  ihew,  that 
public  happint  Is  and  Ifrength  are  ditFufed  in  proportion  to  the 
plenty  and  convenience  with  which  not  only  the  natural  wants 
of  a  people  are  iupplied,  but  fuch  adventitious  ones  as  are  fu- 
•perinduced  by  univcrfal  iiabits  and  induttry  :  When  this  end  is 
not  attained  to  a  certain  degree,  an  empire  may  indeed  exiir, 
and  may  increafe  in  numbers,  but  it  will  grow,  like  an  tui- 
wieldy  body,  lialiie  to  dangerous  and  acute  humours. 

Whatever  may  hav^  been  the  fyiiem  of  government  adopt- 
ed or  accepted  by  Irelaixl,  the  recent  arul  niofl  interefting  f;ia: 
is,  that  ihe  now  complains  <.f  fome  diftrcH'cs  which  Ihe  ctni- 
ceivesto  refult  from  that  fyiiem.  Thofc  dilh-elTes  are  poflibly 
no  more  than  may  have  refulted  from  temporary  caufes  ;  from 
the  late  rebellion  within  the  colonies,  oi-  from  the  calamities 
incident  to  war  ;  but  we  know  perfectly,  that  the  complaint  is 
founded  in  real  fiifFelings.  1  he  iirit  inference  which  would 
arife  from  this  fatl  in  any  mind  reafoning  kindly  tosvards  a  part 
of  the  empire,  and  difcreetly  in  refpett  to  the  whole,  is,  that 
the  Irilh,  as  fellow  fuhjfcts,  are  entitled  to  every  relief  com- 
jiatible  uith  t-ie  general  intcrerts.  Still,  howevei-,  we  decide 
without  precillon,  and  niul)  draw  the  circumdances  of  the  two 
countries  to  a  nearer  con)]>arilon,  if  we  mean  to  form  any  ufe- 
ful  conclulinn. 

The  moil  obvious  remark  which  prefents  itfelf  is,  that  Ire- 
land, pnireiling,  on  a  fmaller  fcalc,  nearly  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Great  Britain,  and  having,  befules,  in  p^nnt  of 
commerce ,  f  ime  others  peculiar  to  her  lituatii>n  towards  the 
prevailing  winds,  has  yet,  in  all  acres,  been  comparatively  poor 
and  (liltrtfled. 

The  reafons  -why  this  phenomenon  has  fo  long  exiftcd,  and 
v^iV  Ireland  has  not  hitherto  availed  herfelf  of  the  blelhngs 
which  God  and  Nature  feem  to  hold  forth  with  a  libeialhand, 
are  va:  ioully  alfigned  ;  and  as  they  have  generally  received 
tome  colour  from  popular  and  occiOonal  appearances,  there  is 
caufe  to  fufpedl  that  they  do  not  reach  the  oiigin  of  tlic  evil. 
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1  have  feen  it  fomewhere  remarked,  that  the  madnefs  of 
Ajax,  who  took  a  flock  of  Jheep  for  his  enemies,  would  be  the 
wifdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  a  principal  caufe  of  the  poverty 
of  the  latter  was  the  fyftem  of  her  landlords,  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  practice  and  prudence  of  all  other  nations,  had  prefer- 
red pafturage  to  tillage,  and,  by  retraining  the  induihy  of  the 
tenants,  had  reduced  nuniberlefs  families  to  the  alternative  of 
either  leaving  the  kingdom,  or  llrolling  about  in  beggary.  Sir 
William  Temple  attributed  the  poverty  and  diibels  of  Ireland 
to  her  plenty  and  fuperabundance.  In  another  part  of  his 
works,  he  takes  notice,  that  the  Dutch  had  turned  over  to  the 
Danes  the  patriarchial  trade  of  cow-keeping,  for  fupplying 
them  with  lean  cattle  ;  and  to  the  Polanders  that  of  plowmen, 
for  growing  corn  for  their  ufe,  in  order  to  referve  their  owa 
lands  and  people  forbetter  and  more  ufeful  employments.  Such, 
.  in  fad,  may  be  the  iituation  of  the  nations  alluded  to  ;  but  per- 
hapoit  is  lefs  the  work  of  policy  than  of  local  circumftances.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  we  even  lliould  admit,  that  a  country  which 
addicts  itlelf  chiefly  to  grazing,  or  even  to  grazing  and  agricul- 
ture,  will  generally  be  poor,  we  do  not  defcribe  the  cafe  of 
Ireland  :  It  has  not  been  the  fyftem  of  the  Irilh  nierely  to  fup- 
port  herdfmen  and  Ihepherds  by  grazing,  nor  to  raif.^  cattle  to 
be  fent  in  flocks  to  diitant  countries ;  but  they  employ  many 
ufeful  citizens  in  a  variety  of  manufactures,  to  which  the  fimple 
occupations  hrft  alluded  to  furniih  only  the  materials.  It  is 
ftill,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  mere  neccflarics  of 
life  are  raifed  by  the  labour  of  a  very  I'mall  proportion  of  peo- 
ple ;  artificial  wants  and  habitual  luxuries  mutt  be  introduced, 
to  occupy  ihofe  in  manufactures  who  are  not  enaged  in  agri- 
cultuie,  and  to  promote  a  general  induftiy,  interchange,  and 
circulation,  through  the  ftate. 

Dean  Swift,  who  afcrihed  the  poverty  of  his  country  to  a 
multiplicity  of  caufes,  and  amongft  others,  to  a  radical  error  in 
the  whole  fyftem  of  Irilh  leaies,  to  the  avarice  of  landlords  in 
drawing  fevere  rents,  and  to  the  undue  encourageme  nt  of 
grazing,  admitted  alio  that  there  was  a  want  of  an  indulhious 
dilpolition  among  the  people  ;  but  he  attributed  that  v\  ant 
to  the  reftraints  laid  upon  their  commerce,  and  to  the  dif- 
coui  agement  of  manufactures,  which  had  made  them  mere 
liewers  of  wooil,  and  drawers  of  water,  to  their  neighbour?. 
Under  this  imprelfion,  he  was  wont  to  quote  a  verfe  from  tlie 
book  of  Exod'\s  :  *  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle,  cried  Pharaoh 
<  unto  the  children  of  lii  ael ;    go  therefore  now  and  woi  k  ; 

I  *  for 
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*  for  tliere  Ihall  no  flra.v  be  given  you,   yet  fhall  ye  deliver 

*  the  tal'e  of  bricks.* 

Ic  is  a  (iniilar  rcaftming  which  has  prcducetl  the  apphcatir.n 
now  before  us.  And  if  in  our  own  days  we  were  to  i^ate  to 
an  Irifli  gentleman  the  long- continued  poverty  and  iulenefs 
which  have  prevailed  over  To  large  a  proportion  of  his  country- 
men, he  would  probably  anfwer, 

*  All  this  may  be  true  ;  bnt  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  our 
'  Sifter  Kingdom  is   the  caufe  of  it.     That  fpirit  exercifmgit- 

*  felf  upon  lieland  in  a  very  early  ftate  of  her  civilization,  nip- 
'  ped    h.er  difpofition  to  induflry,   and  indeed  made  it  imp.f- 

*  lible  for  her  to  become  indultrious.     In  the  very  infancy  of 

*  our  country,  and  \s  hilH:  v.e  were  contenting  ourfelves  with 
*■  rbe  exportations  and  fale  of  our  cattle,  you  made  an  a<5l  (b) 
'  to    prohibit  thefe  exportations.     We  next  gave  our  atten- 

*  tion  to  the  increafe  of  our  Iheep,  in  order  to  export  wool ; 
*■  but  you  forthwith  (c)  prohibited  tlie  exportation  of  wool, 
'  and  made    it  fubje<fl  to  forfeiture.     We  then   endeavoured 

*  to  employ  an<l  fupport  ourl'elves  by  fahingprovifions  for  fale  ; 

*  bnt  you  immediately  (i)  refufed  them  admittance  into  Eng- 
'  land,    in  order  to  increafe  the  rents  of  youi' lands,   though 

*  yoji  thereby  raifcd  the  wages  of  your  labourers.  We  next 
'  began  a  woollen  manufaclure  ;    but  it  was  no  fooner  ella- 

*  bliihed  than  defh'oyed  ;    for  yon  prohibited  (e)  the  cKpoita- 

*  tion  of  manufactured  woollens  to  any  other  place  than  Eng- 

*  land  and   Wales  ;  And  this  prohibition  alone  is  reported  to 

*  have  forced  20,000  manufacturers  out    of  the  kingdom. 

'  The  Navigation  Act  (f)  had  unwittingly  but  k-ndly  per- 

*  niitted  all  commodities  to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  uporr 
'  the  fame  terms  as   into  England  :  But  by   an  aft  (g)  pafied 

*  three  years  afterwards,    the  exportation  of  any  goods  fronx 

*  Ireland  into  any  of  t^ie  Plantations  was  prohibited  :    And  a? 

*  if  that  had  not  fufliciently  crippled  the  benefits  given  by  the 
'  Navigation   Acl,  we  were  foon  (A)  afterwards  101  bid  to  im- 

*  port  any    of  the  enumerated  commoihties  from  the  Planta- 

*  tions   into  Ireland.     This  reftriflion  too  was  much  enforced 

*  by    fnbfequent  afts,   and  the  lift  of  enumerated  goods  was 

*  mudi  incrc r.fed.     1  fay  nothing  of  your  regulations  rcfpecl- 

*  '"& 
(h)  8  Eliz.  cap.  3. 
(0  13  and  14  Car.  11.  c.  18.  (d)  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 

((•)  10  and  II  William  III.  can.  10.  (/)  12  Car.  II.  cap.  iJL 

"CiJ  '5-  Car.  II.  c'af).  7.  {h)  3  Coi".  II.  cap.  26.  * 
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ing  glafs,  hops,  fail-cloth,  &c.  and  other  inferior  barriers 
and  obttriidlions  to  our  commerce  :  We  lubriilcd  under  all 
this,  and  under  a  drain  nlfo,  which  has  gradually  increafed 
upon  us,  by  remittances  to  our  own  abfentees,  Englilh  mort- 
gagees, government  annuitants,  and  other  extra- commercial 
purpofes,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  flerling  annually. 
And  though  we  retained  no  trade  but  in  linen  and  provifions, 
the  latter  had  been  under  three  years  prohibition,  daring 
which  periud  we  loll  the  principal  market  for  our  own  beef, 
though  three-fourths  of  o;ir  people  were  graziers.  Many 
of  us  indeed  carried  on  a  clandeiline  trade,  and  it  was  elTen- 
tial  to  our  fupport ;  but  that  too  has  been  lately  checked, 
firft  by  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies,  and  now  by  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain. 

*  Our  annual  remittances  and  debts  to  Great  Biitain  now 
increafe  with  our  diftreffes  ;  our  fubfcriptiuns  for  Ijans  have 
been  lately  filled  trom  Great  Britain  ;  our  eAates,  when  fold, 
are  purchaied  by  Englifhmen  ;  our  ieafcs,  when  they  ex- 
pire, are  raifed  by  abfentees  ;  the  drain  is  become  greater 
than  all  our  means  of  fupply  ;  our  manufaclurers  find  little 
demand  for  their  woik,  the  farmers  fell  their  produce  with 
dilficuhy  ;  our  land  rents  are  indeed  ellimatcd  at  near  three 
millions  fterling,  but  our  land-holders  will  ioon  be  obliged  to 
reduce  them.  \Ve  allow  that  feveral  of  your  reitriclions  up- 
on us  have  lately  been  much  foftened  or  modified,  but  tlie 
want  of  an  annual  profit  in  oui*  intercourfe  with  Great  Bri- 
tain equal  to  our  remittances  ftill  pievails,  and  is  every  hour 
more  felt.  By  the  unfortunate  fiiuation  of  the  Colonies, 
we  have  loft  even  ou'"  old  refuge  in  emigrations.  After  ha\'- 
formany  years  taken  Britiih  manufactures,  to  the  annual  ^njoui'.t 
of  perhaps  two  millions  fterling, we  are  for  theprefent  reduced 
to  ncm-importation  agreements,  as  a  meafure,  not  of  expe- 
diency, but  of  necellity.  It  would  have  fuited  the  genero- 
fity  of  our  feelings,  and  tlie  affection  we  bear  towards  you, 
to  have  made  our  reprefentations  in  better  and  more  peace- 
able times  ;  but  you  fee  that  our  circumftances  are  nigent^ 
and  that  your  recent  indulgencies  are  infufficient.  Vv'e  de. 
fire  therefore  a  free  trade,  otherwife  our  diltreflcs  muft,  if 
poUible,  uicreafe,  and  tlie  conveniency  of  our  pi.ris  will  ccn- 
tinue  of  no  more  ufe  to  us,  than  a  beautiful  profpett  to  a 
man  Iriut  up  in  a  dungeon.' 

1  hfye  is  nothing  in  tlie  imaginary  detail  here  offered  to  your 
I»ordlhip,  which  has  not  been  rtated  to  you  in  better  words,  as 

often 
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ftften  as  you  liaVe  had  occafion  to  converfe  with  friends  who 
\viili  warmly  towards  Ireland,  and  are  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  principal  features  in  her  fituatiim  ;  and  as  every  com- 
plaint of  human  hardlhip  is  entitled  either  to  a  refutation,  of 
to  fome  redrefs,  we  are  next  to  confider  what  anfwer  might 
be  given  to  the  allegation-  now  before  us. 

Believing,  as  1  do,  that  in  thefe  da5's  of  general  fcience  and 
lihrral  difquifition,  the  refpectable  and  leading  men  of  this 
kintTcloin  (of  which  defcriptioii  there  is  a  large  proportion),  are 
unljkely  to  inclofe  themlelves  within  the  rutty  and  nagged  ar- 
mour of  Monopoly,  I  think  it  pullible  that  their  firfl  iinpref- 
lions  might  be  to  the  following  effect: 

'  Many  of  the  regulations  here  complained  of  relate  to  Eng- 
'  land's  internal  commerce,  and  may  be  matters  of  regret  to 
'  Ireland,  but  cannot  aifurd  any  jull  caufe  of  complamt :  O- 
'   ther  circumrtances  may  be  admitted,  to  the  extent  ilated  ; 

*  but  we  fliould    hefitate  before  we  admit  the  caules  to  which 

*  they  are  alcribed  :    We  might  examine,  for  iultancc,  mere- 

*  ly  as  a  queftion  of  commerce,  whether  before   and  tturing 
'  the  late  embargo  on  the  ufual  exports  of  provifions  to  France 

*  and  Spain  in  time  of  peace,  more  extenfive,  fafe,  and  profi- 

*  table  markets  were  not  opened  and  encouraged  ;    by  which 
'  the  price  of  the  commodity,    and  freight,    and  the  quantity 

*  of  fpecie  were  increafed.      Hie   emigrations   too  which  are 
'  alluded  to,   as  well  as  fome  other  effects  of  national  diltrefs, 

*  were  occafioned,  perhaps,  by  the  increafe  and  injudicious 

*  modes  of  land-rents,  whith  were  thought  grievousfixty  years 

*  a<ro,  and  have  been  generally  advanced  near  one-third  iince. 
'  With  refpccl  to  the  larger  queilion,    we  will  neither  crimi- 

*  nate   nor  juftify    the  fyltem  of  our  anceftors.     The  fact  is, 

*  that,  aided  by  their  general  fyftem  and  progreflive  induftry, 

*  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  has  flourilhed,  and  continues 

*  to  flourilh.     We  are  forry  that  her  Siiter  Kingdom  has  not 

*  kept  pace  with  her.     That  ihe  has  not  done  fo,  is  perhaps 

*  owing  to  the  frequent  interference  of  civil  diftractions,  and 

*  to  other  f  aufes  fo  forcibly  defcribed  by  Dean  Swift,  as  bear- 

*  ing  hard  on  the  induftry  of  the   middle  and  lower  clafTes  of 
'  the  people.    We  have  already  given  proofs  of  our  conviction, 

*  that  our  interefts  are  in  a  great  degree   mutual.     We  willi 

*  that  Ireland  may  be  aflifted,  but  we  defire,  that  before  pro- 

*  cct?dings  are    adopted  to  reverie  all  the  fyftem  purfued   by 
'  wife  rtatefmen  during  two  centuries,  due  iaforin;Hion  may 

*  lie  obtained^  and  due  difcretiou  exercii*e«l.     In  the  general 

anxiety. 


*  anxiety  to  afTift  Ireland,  it  muft  appear  to  be  as  litde  her  in- 

*  terelt  as  ours,  to  give  any  I'uclden  Ihock  or  precipitate  revul- 

*  fion  to  t!ie  courle  of  liritilli  trade,  commerce,  and  revenue. 

*  Let  the  Iqgillatures  of  the  two   countries  acl  with  dil'patch, 

*  but  let  that  difpatch  be  guided  by  a  previous  and  competent 

*  knowledge  of  all   the  operative  and  interelling  circuinltan- 

*  ces  ! 

*  It  is  not  pofTible,  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  to  decide, 
-  without  a  full  hu'eltigarion  of  the  fubjecl;,  what  can  be  meant, 
'  or  ought  to  be  meant,  by  a  free  trade  ;  and  till  the  propo- 

*  lition  has  been  difcuffecl  and   afcertained,    between  w  ell  in- 

*  formed  and  well  intentioncd  men  of  the  refpeOive  countries, 
'  it  mult  vary  in  every  point  of  view  that  we  can  place  it. 

*  I.  Do  the  people  of  Ireland  underftand,  by  what  they  afic, 
'  the  power  of  exporting  their  own  produce  to   any  foreign 

*  Country,  wherever  they  can  find  the  bcft  market,  except  on- 
^  ly  the  countries  which  may  at  any  time  be  at  war  with  their 

Sovereign  i 

*  2.  Do  they  imply  the  power  of  drawing  fnch  goods  and 

*  confumable  commodities  as  they  may  want,   from  any  coun- 
<  try  where  they  may  befi  purchafe  them  ? 

*  3.  Do  they  wilh  to  be  allowed  a  commerce  to  North  A- 
'  merica,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Africa,  free  from  tlie  rcltraints 

*  to  which  it  was  left  fubie<^t  when  the  18th  of  his  prel'ent  Ma- 

*  jefty  extended  their  power  of  exportation  i 

'  4.  Do  they  mean  to  alk  a  free  trade  to  Great  Britain,  their 

*  manufactures  and  produce,  when  imported  into  this  country, 

*  being  iubjecl  to  no  other  duties  than  the  like  manufaclures 

*  and  produce  of  our  own  i 

*  5.  Do  they  mean  a  repeal  of  particular  reftridions,  which 
'  the  relative  circumftances  of  the  two  countries  may,  in  their 
'  opinion,  no  longer  make  requifite  ? 

*  Under  all  or  any  of  thefe   propofitions,  there   are   many 

*  points  of  nice  and  difficult  coniideration.     What  regulations 

*  or  burdens  are  meant  to  be  propoled,  analagi>usto  whatno\V 
'  prevail,  in  regard  to  the  manufarcures,  imports,  and  exports 

*  of  Great  Britain  ?     What  prohibitions  relpeding  the  export 

*  of  certain  raw  materials  ?      What   arrangements  in  relpecl 

*  to  our  diftant  poirelTions  and  facT:ories  r      Other   fubieds  of 

*  tlifculllon  will  arit'c,    and  fome  upon  nice  and  intricate  points 
'  of  conmieice,  involved,  as  it  happens  to  be,  in  conlideraiions 

*  of  revenue,  and  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the  public  expence. 

*  We  do  not  know,    that  emulation. among  manufacturers  and 

*  merchants  is  mifcl-.ivcous  either  to  them  or  to  the  Itate  :  We 

'  d» 
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'  do  not  know  tliat  the  enterprifing  indullry  and  increafing 

*  wealth  of  Lancafhire  have  tended  to  oblh-udl.  inllead  of  pro- 

*  moting  thofe  of  Yorklhire  :  We  do  not  know  that  the  fltiu- 
<  rilhing  of  Glafgow  in  her  commerce,  is  any  detriment  either 
'  to  Liverpool  or  Briflo!  :  We  do  not  know  that  die  prolpe- 
'  rity  of  the  ftaple  manufadure  of  Ireland  has  kflened  the  ad- 
'  vantages  of  a  fimilar  manufadnre  in  Scotland.  We  admit, 
'  at  lealt,  that  fuch  conipetitions  furnifli  employment,  produce 

*  riches,  and  encourage  population,  for  the  general  happinefs 
'  and  (h-ength  of  the  empire  ;  and  we  truft,  that  there  will  be 
'  demand  and  trade  enough  in  the  woiUI  for  the  indaftry  of 
'  us  all:  But  we  muft  repeat,   ^lat  if  unadvifed  meafures  are 

*  adopted,  they  are  likely  to  afFecl  the  profpenty  of  the  Bricilh 

*  commerce,  without  promoting  that  of  Ireland.' 

If  it  fivtuld  be  the  difpolition  of  the  refpeclable  and  leading 
men  of  Great  Britain  to  feel  fuch  fentiments,  and  to  hold  fuch 
language,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  much  fartlier  information 
might  be  colleded  from  them  ;  and  it  feems  impracticable  to 
advance  without  their  aid  and  advice. 

i  here  are  many  tlieorems  of  trade  which  are  plaufihle  on 
paper,  yet  it  may  be  impoilible  for  trading  nations  to  adopt 
them.  Maxims  being  too  narrow  to  embrace  all  the  combi- 
nations  of  human  events,  political  operations  muft  often  be  in- 
fluenced by  circumftances. 

It  is  an  old,  but  not  the  lefs  fallible  principle  of  ftate-policy, 
that  whoever  is  the  caufe  of  another's  advancement,  contri- 
butes to  his  own  diminution.  The  oppofite  pofition  is  oftener 
applicable  to  the  iefpe<5i:ive  fituations  of  merchants  and  mer- 
cantile bodies,  or  of  commercial  nations.  It  is  now  well  un- 
derftood,  that  the  flourilhing  of  neighbouring  nations  in  their 
trade  is  to  our  advantage,  and  that  if  we  could  extiiiguifli  their 
indiiftry  and  manufactures,  our  own  would  languilh  from  the 
want  of  emulation  and  interchange.  1  his  reafoning  i^  or 
ought  to  be,  ftill  better  underltood  witli  refpecl  to  different 
parts  of  tlie  empire.  If  we  are  capable  of  looking  beyond  the 
extent  of  a  fmgle  Ihop -board,  we  cannot  confider  the  Irilh  as 
rivals  in  iuterell,  even  though  they  Ihould  become  our  afTociates 
in  lucrative  purfuits.  Mr  Davenant,  v.'ho  had  fome  jealouffes 
refpeding  tireir  progrefs  in  particular  bianches  of  trade,  and 
who,  in  tiie  clofe  of  the  lall  century,  recommended  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  export  of  their  woollen  manufaclures,  was  fliil  ex- 
tremely doubtful  as  to  his  rcafonings,  and  appears  to  have  ad- 
iffjtted  a  pofition  current  in  the  fpeculations  of  thofe  days, 
'  tPiat  the  litrrwn  crlfans  of  Ireland^   is   the  da:yvmn  emcrqefis 
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*  of  Englnnd.'  Sir  M.  Decker,  who  wrote  in  a  fubfequent 
period,  and  upon  fome  points  with  fingular  ahiliiy,  was  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  the  reliraintson  the  Irilh  woollens  contributed, 
in  their  effect,  to  dihiinilh  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
He  defcribes  monopolies  as  a  fpccies  of  trade- tyranny,  where- 
by the  many  are  opprefied  for  the  gain  and  good  plcafure  of 
a  few  :— *  Never  yet  (he  obferves)  was  a  monopolized  trade 

*  extended  to  the  degree  of  a  fiee  one.' — '  We,  in  our  abun- 

*  dant  wiklom,  pay  dearly  all  the  charges  of  governmeitt^ 
'  whilfl:  large  clafles  of  our  £|Upw-fubjec"ts  are  mad  a  unable  to 

*  contribute  more  than  a  triffPro  the  general  fupport.'     *  They 

*  exift,  indeed,  under  the  protection  of  fleets  which  coft  them 

*  not  a  doit  ;  we  contrive  to  ftarve  them  wichout  expence,  and 

*  ourfelves  with  ;  we  drive  one  part  of  our  people  out  of  trade 

*  by  monopolies^  and  the  otlier  by  taxes.  We  bleed  ourielves 
'  almoll  to  death,  and  think  to  recruit  our  fpiiits  by  devouring 

*  millions  of  famiflied  fJlowfubjetls  :    Ihus,   by  cxcefs  of 

*  cunning,  we  make  the  ruin  general.' 

There  is  a  modern  anecdote  of  a  Dutchman,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  fettle  the  woollen  manufaclure  at  Abeville,  and  fti- 
pulated  that   no  work  of  the  fame  kind  ihonld  be  carried  on 
within  thirty  leagues.     This  might  help  to  introduce  and  give 
ftability  to  an  ufcful  and  expenfive  manufacture,  fuch  as,  in  the 
event,'  that   of  Abeville  has  proved.      When,  however,  the 
advantages  are  once  fettled,  and  the  art  in  quedion  generally 
known,  fuch  a  monopoly  may  indeed  give  a  perfonal  advan- 
tage, hut  it  muft  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  circle 
wliich  is  fwept  !iy  its  radius.      Particular  merchants  or  manu- 
faflurers,   as  well   as  particular  diftrifts,  may,  as   in   the  in- 
flance  jul'.  mentioned,  derive  a  reafonable  advantage  from  the 
exckilive  puflelh.jn  of  new  branches  of  trade  ;  but  when  thofe 
branches  have  fairly  taken  root,  fuch  advantages  bear  hard  on 
other    merchants,  manufadurers,   and    diliridts,    and    operate 
powerfully  againll  general  emulation,  and  the  interells  both  of 
commerce  and  of  the  (tate       It  feems  demonllrable,  that  the 
exp')rt  <)f  native  manufactured  commodities  from  any  one  part 
of  tlie  King's  dominions,  mult  be  advantageous  to  the  whole, 
■whenever  the  burdens  and  duties  are  fo  regulated  as  to  leave 
no  exclufive  advantage  ;  for  that  again  would  operate  as  a  mo- 
nopi>Iy. 

Subject  to  the  lafl:  remark,  it  is  further  demonftrable,  tha« 
Great  Bi itain  lofes  whenever  Ireland  is  depiived  of  any  rea- 
fonable gain.     And  with  refpeft  to  the  fituation  of  the  lattec 

for 
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for  t!ie  weflern  navigation,  we  know  that  it  is  the  intercrt  of 
a  dominion  to  carry  on  her  commerce,  from  whatever  corner 
ihe  can  conduct  ii  to  the  bell  advantage  ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  a  grofs  abfurdity  in  the  city  of  London,  if,  becaufe 
Biilhil  is  lo  tituatcd  as  to  have  an  advantage  in  the  h'\\\\  trade, 
the  former  ihould  delue   to  have   the  port  of  the  latter  lliut 

up- 

In  all  thefe  reafonings,  the  comrnercial  and  political  inte- 
Terts  are  infeparabiy  blended.  When  the  liberty  of  commerce 
is  unequally  enjoyed,  one  part«i^an  empire  may  be  in  danger 
cf  becoming  a  burden  to  the  otttW".  An  increal'e  of  fuppoi  t  in 
aitl  of  the  common  exertions,  might,  in  courfe  of  time,  refult 
to  Ireland  from  the  advancement  of  her  trade,  and  from  the 
produce  of  duties,  analagous  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain, 

It  is  fometimes  found,  that  a  libertv  to  export  manufactures, 
increafcs  the  produce  of  raw  materials  beyond  the  demand  of 
the  particular  manufafture  ;  and  from  the  experience  of  the 
linen  trade,  it  niiglu  be  doubted  whether  lefs  woollen  yarn 
^vould  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  by  Ireland,  if  the  export 
cf  manufadnred  woollens  were  lefs  relhained  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  fmnggling  of  raw  wool  to  the  continent  of  Europe  might 
be  checked.  It  is  faid,  that  the  wool  of  the  fouthern  nations 
being  tender,  and  that  of  the  northern  countries  being  harfh, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  both  to  obtain  Britilh  or  Irhh  wool, 
which,  like  a  middle  quahty,  unites  equally  with  thfe  two  ex- 
tremes, and  produces  an  excellent  cloth,  tlist  rivals  our  own. 
It  is  the  computation  of  many  diiintereded  writers  on  this  lub- 
je6l,  tiiatonepjck  of  IriHi  wool  works  up  two  packs  of  French 
wool,  which  would  not  otherwife  be  faleable  ;  and' Sir  M. 
Decker  labours  mucli  to  fhew,  that  the  beneKt  refulting  to 
England,  by  every  pack  of  wool  manufa(5lured  in  Ireland,  in- 
ftead  of  beiiig  run  to  France,  amounts  to  Hfty  (ix  pounds  Her- 
ling  ;  which  indeed  he  founds  upon  an  eliimate,  that  one- 
tliird  of  what  Ireland  gets  centers  at  Ia(t  in  Great  Britain.  It 
muft  ilill  be  obferved,  that  no  extent  of  the  woollen-manu- 
faclure  can  be  expected  to  prevent  entirely  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  materials,  the  demand  for  which  is  fnch  as  to  elude 
all  the  contrivances  of  law,  and  all  the  vigilance  of  coaft-offi- 
cers  even  in  Great  Biitain  ;  and  this  is  analagous  to  a  remark 
of  Mr  Locke's,  that  *  it   is  tleath  in  Spain  to  export  money, 

*  ?nd  yet  they  who  furnilh  all  tl)e  world  with  gold  and  filver, 
'  have   leafl:  of  it  among   themfelves  ;  trade  fetches  it  away 

*  from  thfit  lazy  and   indigent   people,    notwithltanding  all 

*  theip 
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"  their  artificial  and  fc;rced   contrivances  to  ke'ep  it  tiiere  ;  it 
*^ follows   trade   againft:  the  rig(mr  of   their  laws,  and  their 

*  want  of  fi)reign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be  carried  out 

*  at  noon-daj'.' 

I  muit  however  again  obferve  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  all 
tliefe  theorems  of  trade,  however  plaulible  they  may  appear 
on  paper,  muft  be  received  Ibbjcct  to  much  previous  exami- 
nation, and  a  diligent  difculiion  of  all  collateral  circum- 
ftances.  Vv  e  are  not  to  proceed  v\  ith  that  Ihort  (ighted  wif. 
dom  which  may  enable  us  'to  ihun  the  mere  diiiiculty  of  a 
day  ;  Icill  lefs  are  we,  udau  a  iudden  outcry,  v/hich  like 
other  commercial  complaurliftiay  be  fallacious  or  ill-found- 
ed, to  make  a  fudden  revolution  in  all  the  pradVical  iyiteni 
of  uur  trade  ;  and  upon  the  Ipur  of  a  moment  to  overturn  a 
pliu  of  commei'ce  and  revenue  which  has  been  the  work  of 
ages.  ■ 

We  are  to  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  what  we  are 
to  give  ihall  be  tor  the  good  of  the  w  hole  ;  Ireland  is  a  jca  el 
to  our  crown,  and  not  a  thorn  in  our  lide.  i  he  point  is, 
to  know  what  folid  aliillance  can  be  given,  and  in  w  hat  lorm 
it  can  belt  be  given.  When  men  talk  of  an  union  to  be 
completed  between  two  great  nations,  as  the  cure  ot  alltheir 
ills,  they  talk  ralhly,  and  like  the  Ihite  emeric  defcnbed  to 
your  Lordihip  in  my  firtl  letter.  1  he  cafe  of  Scotland  was 
diilerent  in  every  point  of  view,  and  the  benetits  reluhing  to 
her  by  the  ad  of  union  do  not  apply  to  the  prei'ent  coniide- 
ratioii.  1  here  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  in  the  prelcnt  in- 
rtance,  the  fcpar.ite  Icgiliatures  of  the  iv.  o  countries  are  fully 
equal  to  ail  tiie  difficulty  :  Wc  Hiall  iuiiiciently  know,  from 
ii  cordial  and  temperate  communication  with  Ireland  hcrfelf, 
what  fpecitic  meafures  will  be  of  lervice  to  her  :  We  Ihall 
know  too,  Irom  the  information  to  be  collecTied  at  home, 
what  meafures  may  be  adopted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral interelbs  of  conunerce.  ,We  are  not  to  fubject  our- 
felves  to  the  remark  left  by  Dean  Sw  ift,  who  fays,  that  in 
his  time,  when  any  thing  kind  had  been  intended  towards 
Ireland,  flie  was  invariably  treated  like  a  Tick  lady,  w ho  has 
phyfic  lent  by  dodfors  at  a  diltance,  Itrangers  ro  her  conlti- 
tutiou  and  the  nature  of  her  difeafe. 

It.  may  even  dei'erve  enquiry,  whether  the  unqualified 
grant  of  every  thing  that  human  ingenuity  can  bring  within 
the  dcfcription  of  a  free  trade,  would  have  the  etPefts  ex- 
pected, cr  convev  the  relief  which  is  wanted  and  iuiended. 

K  ^t 
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It  was  once  fiippofed^  that  becaiife  the  importation  of .  Irifli; 
cattle  into  England  had  been  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  ^..U 
va'nce  the  rents  of  Englifli  landlords,  and  the  intefeils  of 
the  feecimg  couiitjics,  the  lufpenfion  of  that  nr«ca!"ure  r.iigh.t 
.)3e  of  nfe  to  Ireland  :  This  was  accordingiy  tried  (and  nt:ir- 
ly  within  our  ineirory)  ;  bnt  it  was  a-niatter  of  great  offi:'n>.e 
to  many  of  the  Iridi  inhabitants,  who  relilled  the  expri ra- 
tion ;  few  cattle,  therefore,  were  brought  to  Great  Britain, 
and  thofe  were  chiefly  lean. 

We  fliould  rccoilcft,  that  though  Ireland  has  at  all  times 
had  full  liberty  to  manufacturA«ocds  for  her  own  confump- 
tion,  the  con'umers  have  hitlwRo  found  it  eafier  to  purchafe 
from  England  many  articles  both  of  luxury  and  convenience, 
than  to  make  them  at  home.  1  iiat  jealoufy  nmil  he  very 
lively  indeed,  which,  contemplatii^g  this  circuniliance,  can- 
ilerive  difqnietnde  horn  fuch  reaionmgs,  as  that  a  people 
ihonld  fuddenly  nm  away  with  an  extenfive  commerce,  be- 
caule  they  are  admitted  to  a  p»articipation  of  its  advantages. 

'1  he  change  is  more  diffi(ult  from  indolence  to  induliry, 
than  ic  is  from  labour  to  eale  ;  and  it  is  forcibly  obferved 
by   Ivir  Iiume,  that  '  w  hen  one  nation  has  got  the  flirt  of 

*  another  in  a  traiie,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  latfer  to  gain 

*  the  grounil  w  hich  he  has  lolt,  becaufe  of  the  luperior  in- 

*  dultry   and  fkill  of  the  former,  and  the   greater  flock  of 

*  w  Inch  its  merchants  are  pofTefTed,  and  which  enables  them 

*  to  trade  foi:  fo  much  fmaller  profits.' 

Amidfl  the  difHcuities  which  time,  and  the  fofterin^  atten- 
tion  of  this  country,  alone  can  enable  Ireland  to  overcome, 
deierves  remark,  that  fhe  has  little  coal,  is  ill  provided  w  ith 
wood,  and  is  alio  without  inland  navigations.  In  fhort,  ihe 
conftitution  and  eftablifhment  of  a  Houniliing  commerce  im- 
ply a  well-regulated  order  through  the  nation,  a  fleady  and 
efledive  police,  habits  of  docility  and  induftry,  ikill  in  ma- 
nufafinres,  and  large  capitals  in  trade  ;  all  v  hich  can  be  t'  e 
refult  only  of  a  contnmefl  and  gradual  progrels,  aided  by  a 
combination  of  other  favouring  circumftances. 

No  prudent  man,  however  lure  of  his  principles,  will 
venture  to  inue  prophecies  upon  the  courie  of  human  events; 
but  I  fee  much  lo'.iJ  ground  to  hope  that  an  amicable  dilcuf- 
fion  betwet'ii  the  two  kingdoms,  promoted  with  atlivity,  mo- 
derated by  tenper,  and  guided  by  difcretion,  may  tend  t'o 
convey  effential  benefits  to  Ireland,  w  ithout  any  permanent 
difadvantage  to  Great  Britain.     I  am  unwilling  to  think,  for 

a 
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a  moment,  that  the  falutary  efFecls  of  fuch  a  difcniTion  may 
b*:-  fraiir-ued  by  popular  impatience  and  precipitation, 

i"  ihall  iubjoin  "•  to  this  Letter  a  Table' of  Engliih  acts,  fe- 
fp  L';Ying  the  trade  to  and  from  Ireland  ;  and  alio  an  account 
ot  lo'iie  particulars  refpecting  the  Com-fe  of  Exchange  be- 
tween Dublin  and  London,  the  eflntes  of  abfentees,  and  the 
revenue  and  expences  of  the  Iriih  Government.  I  hupp-en 
to  Kav-e  th^fe  papers  in  my  poCeihon,  and  they  i'eem  at  leaf! 
lufficiently  accnrate  to  be  of  i'ovnt;  ariiitance  to  yodt  Lord- 
•fiiip  in  the  coniideration  now  before  yoa. 

.« 
I  am,  my  dear  Lojid, 

■Refpedfully  and  aiFe(f5::bnately,  S:c, 


W.    E  D  E  X. 
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No.  I. 

ACTS  made  in   England,    reftraining  Trade  to 
2nd  from  Ireland., 

Sheep,   r/ool,    &c. 

PROHIBITS  the  exportAtion  of  rams,  flieep,  or  lambs 
alive,   trom  England  or  Ireland,  a 

Prohibits  the  exportation  of  ilieep-wool,  vool-fells,  mort- 
lintTs,  i,:ortlirigi.,  yarn  made  ol-  wool,  wool-liocks,  fiillers- 
earth,  and  iuiling-clay,  from  England  or  Ireland,  b 

Prohibits  alfo  the  exportation  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  c 

Tooacco  pipe  clay  not  to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain 
into  Ireland,  d 

Prohibits  the  exportation  of  wool,  wool-fells,  Sec.  •  and 
alfo  s\ orlted-yarn,  woollen-yarn,  cloth,  ferge,  bays,  ker- 
fe^s,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth-fergc-,  ihalloons,  or  other 
drapery  Iturfs  or  wooflen-manutactures  from  Ireland,  ex- 
cept to  Gi  eut  Britain,  as  by  lill  i\o.  il.   e 

Extends  the  prohibition  to  covtrlids,  waddings,  or  other 
manufactures  made  of  wool,  liightly  Hitched  or  worked  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  be  reduced  to  w  ool  again,  and  to  matrefles  and 
beds,  Ituffecl  w  ith  combed  w  ool,  or  wool  fit  for  combing,  f 

'i  he  above  articles  arc  not  to  be  laucn  on  board  any  fliip 
bound  to  foreign  parts,  or  be  laden  or  carried  coaifwile 
from  one  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  another,  with- 
out a  licenie  from  the  connniliioners  or  officers  of  the  cultoms, 
and  iecurity  given  to  land  accordingly,  g 
i^avi^atioyj  and  Plantatiotis. 

By  thefe   a<^s,  the  following  articles  being  the  growth, 
produce,  or  inaunfacliire  of  any  Britilh  Plantation  in  Africa, 
Alia,  or  America,  cannot  be  imported  into  or  landed  in  Ire- 
land, 

a  8  El'2.  c.  8.         h  12  Car.  IL  c  32.     13  &  t4Car.  II   c.  18.         c  Sec. 
8.         d  9  &:  JO  W.  Ill    c   40.  fe-a.  2.         f  lo&rii  \V.  III.  c.  10.     5  G«o, 
L  c.  J  I.  .eCt.  21-     jGeo,  ILc.  21.         /  12  Guu.  II.  c.  :i  •  icdt.  9. 
g  Sea.  II.  , 
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land,  except  they  are  firil  landed  in  Great  Britain,  viz. 
fu'^ar,  tooacco,  cotton-wool,  iadigo,  ginger,  faiiic,  or  other 
dying  wood,  Specie  or  Jamaica  wood,  rice,  r.iolalies,  tar^ 
pitch,  turpentine,  malts,  yards  and  bowfprits,  beaver-iKins 
and  other  furs,  copper  ore,  colFee,  pimento,  cocoa-nuts, 
whale-hns,  raw  lllk,  hides  and  Ikins,  pot  and  pearl- aihes, 
and  gum  I'euega.  h 

But  all  other  goods  (except  hops)  of  the  growth,  product, 
or  mannfadure  of  the  Plantations,  may  be  imported  from 
thence  into  Ireland,  in  Britifh  Ihipping,  whereof  the  mailer, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  Britiih.  / 

Goods  the  produce  of  Europe,  cannot  be  imported  into 
Britilh  PlantatiOiis,  unlei's  ihipped  in  Grent  Britain,  and  car- 
ried diredtly  from  thence  in  Britilli-built  Ihipping.  k 

Except  fait  for  the  hiheries.  Horfes  and  vicfualand  linei^ 
cloth  from  Ireland,  by  3  &  4  Ann,  c.  8.  and  3  Geo.  i  c. 
21.  Proviiions,  and  implements  for  the  fiflieries,  by  15 
Geo  111.  c.  31.  feci.  5.  Clothing  and  accoutrements  for 
the  army,  by  15  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  and  other  articles  of  Iriih 
manufad;ure  permitted  to  be  exported  directly  from  thence 
into  the  Bntilh  Plantations,  by  .8  Geo.  ill.  c.  55.  y'tde 
Ko.  II. 

Salt. 

Salt,  of  or  from  Ireland,  not  to  be  imported  into  Grea^ 
Britain,  except  neceil'ary  provilions  for  the  lliip,  or  for  cur- 
ing hfh.  / 

Hops  not  to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  except  from  Grealt 
Britain  onlv,  and  of  liriiiih  srrowth    m 

Hops  ot  Britiili  growth,  exported  to  Ireland,  not  to  drawn 
back  the  duty,  n 

EaJ}  India  Goods. 

Wrought  fiJks,  Bengals,  and  lUiiis  mixed  with  filk,  and  her- 
ba  niuilins,  and  other  calliroes  of  the  manufacture  of  Perlia, 
China,  or  Eait  India,  are  not  to  be  imported  mto  Ireland, 
except  from  Great  Britain.  0 

No 

h  1%  Car.  II  c.  i8-feft.  t8w  22  fc  23  Car.  11.  c.  26-  fe&.  10  &  1 1.,  7 
&:8  VV  !Il.  c.  22.  fea.  I4&r  15.  3  &:  4  Alii,  c  j  kcx.  12,  3^4  Amu, 
c;.  10.  8  Gen.  I.  c.  17.  (eli,  24,  8  v'Jeo.  I.  c  18  left,  22.  4  (/eo.  U  c. 
ij  4  Geo.  ill.  c  ij.  fed.  27.  5  Geo.  111.  c.  y.  feci.  4.  i  4  Geo.  H. 
c.  I  J.  7  Geo.  Ill  c.  2.  *  I J  Car.  II.  c.  7.  fed  6.  7  &:  8  ^*.  111.  c  ,22. 
feet  2.  /  2  &  3  Ann,  c  14.  my  An::,  c.  12.  left.  2;.  5  Geo.  II.  c* 
9.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  n  d-Qeo,  i.  Ci  11.  left;  39.'  0  j  Geo.  i.  c  it. 
(eft.  i^,  •  ^ 
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No  commodity  of  the  gi-owth,  produd,  ol^  manufaclure  of 
the  talt  Indies,  and  other  places  beyond  the  C'^pe  of  Good 
Kope,  is  to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  except  ii-oin  Great  liri- 
tain,  in  Hiips  navigated  according  to  law.  p 
Rum,  ':pirits,  arJ Sugar,  dr. 
Sugars,  panelles,  fyrups,  or  molafles,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
<3u6t,  or  manufacl:ure  of  any  colonies  in  America,  and  rum  or 
fpints  of  America  (except  of  the  groN-ith  or  manufa<-1iire  of 
the  Britilh  fugar  colonies  there),  are  not  to  be  imported  iiuo 
Ireland,  unlefs  ihipped  in  Great  Britain,  in  Ihips  navigated 
according  to  lavw  g  ... 

Confirmed,  as  to  fugar,  by  12  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  feet.  16,  and 
by  4  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  feet  19. 

Brandy,  rum,  or  other  fpirits,  not  to  b€  exported  from  Ire- 
land in  ihips  under  100  tons  burthen,  r- 

Rum,  fogar,  coffee,  or  any  goods  which  are  by  law  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  are 
not  to  be  exported,  or  entered  for  exportation,  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  s 

Kqm  or  fpirits  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  A- 
merica,  are  not  to  be  imported  into  Ireland  in  any  Ihip  un- 
der 70  tons  burthen,  either  from  the  Colonies  or  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  foreign  Brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  frofti  any  o- 
ther  place  whatfoever,  are  not  to  be  imported  in  fiiips  under 
ICO  tons,  t 

No  part  of  the  old  fubfidy  to  be  drawn  back  for  any  fu- 
oars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign 
Colony  or  Plantation  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majef- 
ty,  which  (hall  be  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  u 

Clafs. 
No  glafs  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  other  than  the  ma- 
nufacture  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  importeil  into  Ireland,  x 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  may  be  expcirtcd'  irom  Ireland,  or 
laden  on  anv  horle,  carriage,  or  vellel,  with  intent  to  be  fo 
exported,  y 

Sail-chth. 
An  additional  duty  was  laid  upon  all  canvas  or  fail- cloth, 
the  fiianufacliii-e  of  Ireland,  imported  into  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  bounty  granted  in  Ireland,  by  an 
act  19  Ceo.  II.  upon  the  exporrarion  of  iail-cloih  from  that 
kingdom,   viz.    for  fail-cloth  of  the  value  of  i/\il.  per  yard, 

and 

Vp  7  Ceo.  1.  c.  21.  feft.  9.         J  6  GefT.  11.  c.  13.  fca.  4.         r  5  Geo.  TIT. 
C-  43.  Itct   30,         s  \2  Geo.  Iir.  c.  5j.  le.'t.  i.         /  Sect.  5.  u  izGt:y. 

Ul.  c.  6c.  fcct.  6.        X  J9  (jg.  Jl.  c.  ;2.  fcil  22.        y  ^cit.  24. 
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and  upwards,  4^/.  per  yard.     Of  lod.  and  under  i/\d,  per 
yard,  2d.  z 

Corn. 
Corn  exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,   to  the  Ifle 
of  Man,  not  to  be  allowed  any  bounty,  a 
(  am'ricks  or  Larms. 
No  cambrick  or  lawn  whatfoever  to  be  imported  from  Ire- 
land into  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  until  the  importation  of 
cambricks  and  French  lawns  into  Ireland  (hall  be  prohibited 
by  law.  b 

Tohacco. 
Tobacco,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufa6hire  of  Ireland, 
not  to  be  exported  from  thence   to  any  place  except  Great 
Britain,  c 

Duties. 
By  the  book  of  rates  and  fubfequent  afl-s,  all  goods  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  unlefs  in  particular 
cafes  where  Ireland  is  exprefsly  excepted  [I'idc  No.  II.),  are 
liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  the  like  goods  are  chargeable 
with  if  imported  from  other  foreign  parts,  d 

The  following  articles  may  be  imported  from  Ireland,  but 
are  fubjecl  to  duties  which  are  equal  to  a  prohibition,  viz. 

The  Duty. 
Woollen  cloths,  -          i    12  ^{^  per  yTivd. 

ituffs,       -         -049     per  yard. 

Tallmv  candjfes,        -  14  i4s  P^^  cv,  t. 

Sope,         .  -         -       I    13  9x%P'r  cwt. 

No.  II. 


z  23  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  fed.  i.        a  j  Geo.  III.  c.  30.  feft.  ii.        b  j  Geo. 
III.  c.  43.  fedt  J.        e  19  Geo.  Ill,  c.  3j.  fed,  2.        d  iz  Car.  II.  c.  4.^ 
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Acts  made  in  England  in  favour  of  Trade  to  and 
from  Ireland. 

If 00!,  Jl'oollen,  and  other  A'fanufaftires. 

PERMIT  S  the  importation  of  woollen  cloths,  woolkn 
caps,  andirons,  and  a  great  variety  of  enumerated  manui'ac- 
turcs  in  leather,  iron,  iteel,  &:c.  to  be  fold  in  this  kingdom, 
it  made  and  wrought  in  Ireland  5  which  are  prohibited  to  be 
Jo  imp.  rted  from  other  parts,  a 

Permits  the  importation  of  woollen  and  bay-yarn  into 
Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  duty-free,  h 

And  feveral  iiibl'equent  ads  permitted  the  exportation  of 
raw  and  manufactured  vvool  from  particular  ports  in  Ireland 
to  parricular  ports  in  England,  enumerated  in  the  acts  upon 
the  iecurity  to  lantl  it  accordingly,  and  other  regulations  pre- 
I'crjbfcd  by  the  10  &  11  W.  Ill,  c.  io.--but,  c 

Permits  wool,  woollen,  or  bay-yarn,  woolfells,  fliortlings, 
mortlings,  wool-flocks,  and  worll:ed-yarn,to  be  exported  from 
any  port  in  Ireland  to  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  under  the 
fecunty  and  regulations  prefcrJbed  by  10  &  ii  \V  .  III.  c.  10. 
for  the  former  articles,  cl 

Clothing  and  accoutixments^  the  produce  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  for  the  uie  of  his  JMajelcy's  •  jrces  abroad,  paid  in 
part  out  of  the  Irilh  revenue,  may  be  exported  from  Ireland,  e 
Ntivigation  and  Fhntiitiojis. 

Ships  built  in  Ireland,  navigated  with  the  people  thereof, 
are  deemed  Britifii,  and  quahiied  to  trade  to  and  from  the 
Britilli  Plantations.  / 

Ships  built  in  Ireland,  and  navigated  M'ith  his  Majefly's 
fubjecls  of  Ireland,  are  intrtled  to  the  lame  abatement  and 
privileges  to  which  importers  or  exporters  of  goods  n\  Bri- 
tilh-built  fliips  are  intitled  by  the  book  of  rates,  g 

Ships  built  in  Ireland,  and  owned  by  his  Majefly's  fub- 
jeds  reliding  in  any  part  of  the  Britiih  dominions  in  Europe, 
to  be  deenied  Brlti!h-built,  and  intitled  to  the  like  privileges 
and  advaiUKgts  in  all  refpefts,  as  Ihips  built  in  Great  Bri-" 
tain  ;  and  h 

Ships 

a  -3,  F.cKv.  IV.  c.  4.  b  12  Geo.  TT.  c.  21.  feift.  21.  c  i  W.  &:  M.  c. 
:;2.  led.  6.  7  &;  8  \V  111  c.  2S.  lect  j.  ic  :!c  1  1  \V.  Ill  ci  10.  d  26 
Geo  II.  C.I  I.  c   ij  Ceo.  Hi.  c.  4;.  /  i  2  Car.  11.  c.  18.     7  &  8  W. 

JIL  c.  22.         ^12  Crir    11.  c,  18.  lect.  7.      13  &■  14  Car.  IL  c.  11.  fe<5t.  6. 
k  ^S  Geo.  III.  c.  jj.  fwct  9. 
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Ships  belonging  to  any  of  his  Maje%'s  fubjeds  refiding  in 
Ireland,  and  not  Britilh-built,  are  to  be  intitlcd  to  the  fame 
privileges  and  advantages  in  all  parts  of  his  Mrijelly'.s  domi- 
nions, as  lliips  belonging  to  his  Majefty's  iiibjech  rending  in 
Great  Britain,  and  not  Britilh  or  Iriih  built,  are  intitied  to. 
Permits  the  exportation  of  fervants,  horfes,  and  vidual 
from  Ireland  to  the  Britiih  Plantations,    ; 

Permit  the  importation  of  linen  cloth  of  and  from  Ireland, 
into  the  Britiih  Plantations,   k 

Makes  it  lawful  to  export,  under  certain  regulations,  di- 
rectly  from  Ireland,  into  the  Britifli  Plantations  in  America 
or  the  Welt  Indies,  or  any  Bntiih  fettlement  on  the  coalt  of 
Africa.     / 

Any  goods  the  produce  or  manufaclure  of  Ireland,  except 
wool  and  woollen-Rianufadtures,  coiton-manufaclures  ; 
Hats,  glals,  hops,  gunpowder,  and  coals  ; 
And  all  goods  of  the  growth,  producT:,  or  manufa&ire  of 
Great  Britain,  legally  imported  from  thence   into  Ireland, 
except  woollen-manufaclures  and  glafs  ; 

And  all  foreign  certificate  goods,  legally  imported  from 
Great  Britain  into  Ireland; 

But  not  to  extend  to  foreign  linen  painted,  &c.  in  Ire- 
land, 

Nor  to  bar-iron,  iron  flit  or  rolled,  plated  pr  tined,  nor 
any  njanufadured  irOn-wares,  till  a  duty  is  impofed  thereon 
in  Ireland  ; 

Nor  to  any  fuch  articles,  if  a  bounty  or  premium  is  allow- 
ed thereon  : 

And  not  to  take  place  with  refpeft  to  goods  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  except  ar.d  until  they  are  chargeable  with 
duties  to  as  great  an  amount  as  the  like  goods  are  charged 
with  on  exportation  from  Great  Britain. 

Permit  the  importation  of  all  non-enumerated  goods  (ex- 
cept hops)  of  the  growth,  produd,  or  majiufa*-'ture  of  tlie 
Britifh  Plantations,  directly  from  thence  into  Ireland,  m 
Hemp,  Flax,  Limn,  and  Cotton. 
Hemp  and  flax,  and  any  manufaclure  made  thereof  in  Ire- 
land, may  be  imported  mto  Great  Britain  froin  thence,  free 
of  all  duties,  upon  certificate  verifying  the  manufadure,  Lc.  n 

L  All 

i  I J  Car.  IT.  c.  7    feft    7.  /t  3  &r  4  .-^nn,  c.  8       3  Geo.  T   c.  2t.  fed'. 

I.         /  r8  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  feft.  i  m  4  Go  II.  c.  )  5.     5:  <ico.  !f.  c.  9. 

7  Geo.  ill.  c.  2.        «•  7  ik  8  W.  III.  c.  39.     16  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  left  6. 
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All  linen  made  in  Ireland,  and  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, may  be  again  exported  to  any  Britilh  plantation  in  A- 
merica,  without  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever.  o 

Cotton  varn,  the  manufacture  of  Ireland,  may  be  impODt- 
ed  mto  Great  Britain  duty  free,  p 

Cther  Jrticles  ivhich  are  permitted  to  he  imported  int'i  Great 
Britain  frcin  Ireland,  or  exported  duty-free,  viz. 

Gum  Senega,  or  gum  Arabic  ;  30  tons  may  be  exported 
annually  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  duty-free,  by  licence 
from  the  Treafury,  to  be  uied  in  the  linen  manufactures  of 
that  kingdom,  q. 

Raw  hides  of  fleers,  cows,  or  any  other  cattle  (except  hor- 
fes,  mares,  or  geldings),  and  calve  Ikins,  or  goat  llcins,  raw 
or  undrefl'ed,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ire- 
land, duty  free,  r 

Rape  feed  and  rape  cakes,  may  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland,  duty-free.  J 

Salted  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  butter,  and  cattle,  the  laws 
permitting  the  importation  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain, 
duty-free,  are  made  perpetual.  / 

Permit  the  importation  of  tallow,  hog's  lard,  and  greafe, 
duty-free,  till  the  25th  March  1782,  from  any  place,  u 

Tea. 

Tea  exported  to  Ireland  as  merchandize,  to  drawback  tlie 
whole  cultoms,  fubject  to  the  regulations  prefer ibed  by  12 
Geo.  III.  c.  60.  and  16  Geo.  III.  c.  51.  x 

Bounties  granted  payable  in  Great  Britain,  for  encouraging 
the  Linen  Alanufacures. 

Grant  the  fame  bounty  on  Irifli  linen  made  of  hemp  or 
flax,  exported  from  Great  Britain,  as  is  allowed  on  Britilh 
^inen  exported,  viz.  y. 

For  e\'ery  yard  2^;  inches  broad,  and  under  the 

value  of  5d.  per  yard,  o     o     o^- 

Of  the  value  of  jjd.  and  under  6d.  per  yard,       001 
Of  the  value  of  6d.  and  not  exceeding  is.  6d. 

per  yard,  o     o     if 

Grant 

9  3  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  fee.  2.  />  18  Geo.  ITI.  c.  56.  g  6  Geo.  III.  c.  46. 
fe<ft.  J  r  9  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  rj.  Geo.  III.  c  86.  /  rj  Geo  HI.  c.  ^ 
/  16    'CO.  11  .  c.  8.  «  7  Geo.  lil.  c.  12    continued  by  Geo.  III.  c    22. 

feet.  4.       a:  J  7  Geo.  III.  c.  27,       ^  29  Geo.  U,  c.  ij.     19  Geo.  ill.  c.  27. 
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Grant  an  additional  bounty  of  5s.  per  hogdiead  upon  flax 
feed  imported  into  Ireland,  for  which  a  bounty  is  allowed  in 
tliat  kingdom,  by  acts  made  there  in  the  third  m  the  third 
and  (ixteenth  years  of  his  Majefty.  z 

Grants  the  following  bounties  on  hemp,  the  growth  of  Ire- 
land, imported  from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  a 
C  24  June  1779  )      k  24  J^"^^  ^I'^^i  ^^-  ^ 
From  <  24  juqe  1786  >to -^  24  June  1793,  61.  >■  per  Ton. 
C  24  June  1 793  J     (.24  June  1 800,  4 1.  j 

Bounties^  &c.  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fif^eries. 

Britifli-built  lliips,  owned  by  his  Majcfly's  fubjects  refiding 

in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  &c.   catching  a  certain  number 

of  hill  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  arriving  with  the 

fame  at  Newfoundland    under  the  regulations  prefcribed  in 

the  act,  are  to  be  allowed,  b 

To  the  2^  veiTels  firft  arriving,  40 1.  each  ~)  n      r 

■^                .  .             °        1         1  (  annuallv,  for 

100  next  arnvino-,     -       201.  each  >  -' 

.   -  *=>'                 ,          ,   V.  II  years. 

100  next  arriving,       -      10 1.  each  _)  ■' 

Brithh-built  lliips  owned  by  his  Majeily's  fubjecls,  reftding 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  proceeding  from  thence  and 
killing  one  whale,  at  leait,  in  the  Gulph  of  Laurence,  or  on 
the  coail  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  or  in  any  feas  to  the 
fouthvvard  of  the  Greenland  feas  and  Davis's  Screiguts,  and 
returning  \\  ithin  the  fame  year  to  fome  port  in  EngL.nd  with 
the  oil  of  fuch  whales  fo  taken,  are  to  be  allowed  for  Jive 
ihips,  viz.     c 

For  the  fliip  arriving 

with  the  grcatelt  quantity,         f.  500      \ 
with  the  next  ditto,  -  400      /    in  each 

•with  the  next  -  -  -       300      S  year,  for 

ivith  the  next         -  -  aco      \    1 1  years, 

with  the  next  -  -         100      ' 

And  the  oil  to  be  landed  free  of  duty. 

Grants  the  fame  bounties  to  whales  fo  taken  in  the  feas  to 
the  Ibuthward  of  the  latitude  of  44  degrees  north,  ^ 

Ships  fitted  out  from  Ireland  in  the  whale-iiihery,  to  the 
Greenland  feas,  Davis  Streights,  and  the  adjacent  feas,  un- 
der the  regulations  prefcribed,  are  to  be  allowed,  on  their 
return  to  iome  port  in  Great  Britain,  e 

From 

?  15  Geo.  III.  c.  4j.  feiS.  3.  16  Geo.  III.  c  4f .  «  19  Oeo.  III.  c  37. 
J  I  7  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  ftct  1.  <  Sect  3.  «/ j6  Geo.  Hi.  c.  47.  f  ij  Geo, 
III.  c.  '<t.  left.  ii. 
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^  25  Dec.  1775  p     C  25  Dec.  1776,  405.  ") 
From<25Dec.  1776  >■  to  <  25  Dec.  1781,  30s.  > per  Ton. 
•''25  Dec.  1 781  J     C  25  Dec.  1786,  20s.  j 

The  above-mentioned  bounties  for  fhips  employed  in  the 
vvhiile-iifheries  are  to  be  allowed,  alihough  the  whole  and  en- 
tire property  of  the  fliip  doth  not  belong  to  Ibme  of  his  Ma- 
jcity's  fuhjefts  refuling  in  that  part  of  his  Majelly's  domi- 
nions from  whence  the  Ihip  is  cleared  and  fitted  out.  / 

His  Majelly's  lubjeds  re'iding  in  Ireland  may  tranfport, 
directly  from  thence  to  Newfoundland,  or  to  any  part  of 
America  where  the  fiihery  is  carried  on,  provifions,  hooks, 
lines,  ne:ting,  or  other  tools  or  implen  ents  necefiary  for  the 
fiihery,  being  the  product:  and  manufachire  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  g 

Oil,  blubber,  or  whale-fins,  taken  in  any  part  of  the  ocean 
by,  and  ijnportcd  in  any  ihip  belonging  to,  his  IVIajeils's 
fnbjec^s  of  Great  Br.tain  or  Ireland,  to  be  imported  duty 
free.  /7 

beal  {kins,  raw  and  undrefled,  caught  by  the  crew  of  any 
veffel  belonging  to,  and  fitted  out  from.  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  may  be  imported  duty  free,  i 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  exported  to  Ireland,  if  lefs  appears  to  be  landed 
tV.an  fhipped  m  Oreat  Britain,  an  allowance  not  exceeding 
t\^o  per  cent,  may  be  made  lor  wafte  during  the  voyage,  k  ■ 

Repeals  the  A:ts  12  and  i /j  Car.  II.  and  any  other  act 
which  prohibits  or  rfcltrains  the  letting,  planting,  or  impro- 
ving, to  grow,  making,  or  curiig  tobacco,  either  in  Iced^ 
plant,  or  otlierwife,  in  Ireland.  / 

No.  III. 

/i8Geo.  III.  c.  jj.  fcO:.  8  ^  15  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  ieft.  j.  ASeftf. 
t  Sea  10.        *  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  fect.  4<J.        /  19  Geo.  III.  c.  35. 
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No.   III. 

Courfe  of  Exchange. 

THE  par  between  London  and  Dublin  is  8-f  per  cent.— 
lool.  Britifli  being  worth  io8/.  6s,   8i 

During  tile  years  1778  and  1779,  ^^^  Fxchange  cf  Dublin 
on  London  has  varied  from  5'  to  yi — Odoher  27,  1779,  it 
■was  at  6i ; 

'1  his  is  remaikahle  low  ;  and  the  following  caufes  are  afTign- 
cd  for  its  being  i'o  much  in  fav  ur  of  Ireland  : 

1.  A  laige  importation  of  fpecie,  by  the  loans  negociatpd 
with  monied  ptople,  &c.  in  England,  and  by  the  late  remit- 
tance to  Ireland  for  public  fervice. 

2.  The  nnn  payment  of  rents,  which  has  kept  within  re- 
land  much  monty,  that  would  otherwife  have  been  rc'iutted 
to  abfentees. 

3.  The  non- importation  agreements,  and  the  large  exports 
in  the  provilion-trade,  and  in  the  linens. 

Prices  of  Bullion,.. 

Gold,  in  Oftober  1779,  was  at  4/.  ^^r  ounce  in  Dublin.  The 
ufual  price  had  been  from  4/  is.  to  4/.  2s.  1  he  fall  is  imput- 
ed to  the  exchange,  which  fufRciently  accounts  for  it. 

Silver,  in  Oftobe'  1779,  v\as  at  KiS  6d  per  cunce.  The 
medium  price  had  been  ^s.  \od.  This  is  imputed  to  the  fel- 
ling more  old  plate,  and  to  the  manufaduring  lefs  new  plate, 
than  ulual. 


No.    IV. 

ACCORDING  to  an  abOrad  <  f  a  lift  of  the  eftates  of  ab- 
fentees, publiihed  in  January  1769, 

The  eltates   of  tliofc   who   live  conftantly  abroad,  and  are 
feldom  or  never  in  Ireland,  amiimt  to  371,90c/. 

And  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  live  generally  abroad,  and  vifit 
Ireland  ocLaiionaily,  amount  to  117,800/. 

No.  V, 
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No.  V, 

TWO  years*  average  eftimate  of  the  revenue,  and  expence 
of  the  Iriih  g'  vernintnt,  according  to  late  experience. 

Feredltary  Revenue,  grofs-  about  /.  i,2oo,noo 
Old  additional  Duties      about  380,000 

iNew  additional    Duties     about  14000O 

Stamp  Duties — about  -  4  ,000 

Vice-  Treafurers,  and  P.. lis,  ancient  Fees 

and  Salaries  -  about  -  40,000 


Dcdiift 
Expence  of  Management— about  483,000 

Drawbacks,   Sec.  -  about  -  ?,coo 

Expence  aiteading  Stamp-Duties  —  about  14,1-00 


£.  i,8oo,co« 


500,000 


Nett  Produce  £.  1,300,000 

Expcnces. 
Civil  Lift -about  •  330,000 

Ivtilitary  Eftabl.fhmcQt— about  9^8,000 

Extraordinary  Expenccs— about  432,000 

Total  Expence        ^.1,700,0009 


If    I    N    1   S. 
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